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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE 
Louisville, Kentucky, 

April 9th to 12th. 

Recognizing the need for emphasis on the 
economic side of Negro Life as a fundamen- 
tal and basic concept this conference will ad- 
dress itself to the “PRESENT TRENDS IN 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO LABOR.” 
It will attempt to answer these questions: 

After ten years of increased employment in the 

major industries of the United States what 

is the status of the Negro Worker? Can this 
status be improved? 

What is happening in the so-called “Negro 

Jobs”? 

With the expansion of the Negro’s industrial 

opportunity in the North is there a concurrent 

shrinkage of his industrial opportunity in the 
south? 
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WZ evitorniaLs ZX 
T IS inevitable perhaps that an appraisal of Chicago shall comprehend 

a comparison with New York. The great inland metropolis of Amer- 

ica admits of only such comparison and grudgingly yields to the popula- 

tion priority of the metropolis of the world. It is equally 

Chicago inevitable that an appraisal of black Chicago should compre- 

hend a comparison with Harlem—Harlem which has been 

variously designated as “Nigger Heaven’’—the mecca of the New Negro 
and the cultural center of the black world. 

Song and story and poesy have spread the fame of Harlem beyond 
the seven seas, but the story of the South Side of Chicago still awaits 
its Van Vechten or McKay or Fisher to give it expression through the 
medium of literary art. Nevertheless the South Side of Chicago has 
its story—a story replete with the raw materials of mighty drama—the 
thrill of struggle and combat—the suspense of heroic hopes—the spec- 
tacle of a multitude of bewildered but striving blacks and the exaltation 
of achievement. 

The story of the Negro of Chicago is the story of the Negro at his 
best and at his worst in a normal American environment. At his worst 
he is the unrestrained, uncultivated, awkward peasant—product of the 
economic and social impedimenta of the far south. At his best he is 
the alert, ambitious, aggressive citizen comparable with the finest type 
of citizen found in any large American city. The years since the first 
impact of the migration of the black peasantry have sérved to bridge 
the cultural gap between the migrant and his fellow citizens. The 
degree of difference each day grows less. 





In every city the Negro partakes of the spirit of that city. So true 
is this that a study of the white population is almost an index to the 
character and spirit of the black population. A progressive, intelligent, 
liberal white citizenry is reflected in kind by the Negro citizens. The 
motto of the city of Chicago is “I will.’”” And the spirit of that slogan 
has been and is the driving force behind the efforts and accomplishments 
of the Chicago Negro. 

These accomplishments cannot be lightly dismissed. For the Chi- 
cago Negro has met the universal handicaps of the Negro in America 
without dismay. He has met inequality in industry and commerce by 
the establishment of thriving industrial and commercial institutions. 
He has met civic snobbery by the development of political acumen, and 
consequently political power. He has met residential segregation by 
the acquisition of one of the most beautiful residential boulevards in 
America. He has met racial intolerance and hatred by enlisting to his 
cause an impressive and influential group of the noblest white men and 
women in Chicago, or for that matter in the world. 

It would be misleading to say that the Chicago Negro has met the 
traditional handicaps of his race completely. Problems in industry, in 
housing, in recreation and race relations still must be solved. But if 
they are ever solved in America, they will be solved in Chicago where 
the Negro himself is making a heroic effort to determine his own 
destiny. 
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Chicago: A Cross-Section of Negro Life 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


VER since Harlem won the reputation for being 
the Mecca of the New Negro, the Negro Com- 
munity in Chicago has been very conscious of its 
place in Negro life. Lately because of this quick- 


ened consciousness the leaders among Chicago Ne- 
groes have bestirred themselves to make the Ameri- 
can public cognizant of their contributions to, and 
place in, Negro life in America. The feeling of 
rivalry between Harlem and Chicago has caused 
each to cast uncomplimentary epithets at the other. 
New York has charged Chicago Negroes with 
being a group of money getters, without any 
sense for the finer things of life; while Chi- 
cago has retorted that the “homeless ones” of 
New York float in the c.ouds of spirit without any 
sound economic basis for their culture. While Chi- 
cago has produced no poets to sing of her caba- 
rets and novelists to celebrate her night life, she 
has extended one of her most successful businesses, 
the Victory Life Insurance Company, within the 
territory of her rival. Moreover, Chicago held a 
Nego in Art Week, in order to show her cultured 
rival what her artists could do. Finally, to assure 
her superiority to her rival in deeds, Chicago now 
boasts of sending the first Negro to Congress after 
a lapse of over a quarter of a century. 

Because Chicago has not attained the cosmopol- 
itan character of New York and has not lost many 
of the features of smaller cities, she represents 
more nearly the pattern of Negro life at large in 
America. Chicago has drawn on the plantations 
of the lower South for her population more than 
New York whereas the latter has in her population 
a larger proportion of the eastern Seaboard. A 
trip on a local elevated train from the Chicago 
Loop will not only make visible in the types of 
houses along the route the different strata of the 
population, but those who get off at the stations 
are living documents of the different sections of 


the population they represent. Yet within this di- 
versity there is a certain unity expressed in a com- 
munity consciousness that is lacking in the cosmo- 
politan life of New York. 

In the first place, the Negro Community in Chi- 
cago has a tradition extending back to 1790 when 
Jean Baptiste Point de Saible, a San Domingan 
Negro, built a rude hut on the north bank of the 
Chicago River. Although no historical connection 
between this first settler and the present Negro 
group can be established, it is of paramount im- 
portance in making the community conscious of a 
history in the growth of the city. The recent suc- 
cessful struggle of the Negro group for some rec- 
ognition of the first settler in the form of an appro- 
priation by the city for a monument is significant 
of the increasing consciousness of its unity. The 
Negro in 1850 according to the United States Cen- 
sus numbered only 323; but by 1860 had reached 
958. and during the next decade had almost quad- 
rupled. During each of the next two decades the 
population about doubled, being 6,480 in 1880 and 
14,270 in 1890, From 1890 to 1900 the population 
more than doubled, attaining the figure of about 
30,000. From 1900 to 1910 there was about a 50 
per cent increase, the population being 44,103 in 
1910. The most siginficant increase came between 
1910 and 1920 when the population increased 148.5 
per cent, thereby becoming 109,594. Since 1920 
many extravagant estimates, motivated often by the 
desire to outstrip Harlem, have placed the Negro 
population at over 200,000; but indications from 
many sources would seem to substantiate the rate 
of increase indicated by the Federal estimate of 
149,800 in 1925. At the present time there are, 
probably, about 170,000 Negroes in Chicago. 

The distribution of the Negro community in the 
city of Chicago gives some evidence of its solidar- 
ity. Like most American cities the Negro group 
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is not completely segregated from the white com- 
munity although about ninety per cent of the pop- 
ulation is found in a rather well defined area which 
is known as the Black Belt. Besides small commu- 
nities of Negroes on the Near West Side, the Near 
North Side, Morgan Park, Englewood, and Wood- 
lawn, there are isolated families widely scattered 
over the city. When the Negro community began 
to expand during the heavy migrations from the 
South there were constant conflicts on the fringe of 
the Negro community which culminated in the riot 
in 1919. Contrasted with the violence attending 
the expansion of the Negro area at that time is 
the pacific penetration which is slowly taking 
place today as barber shops, lunch rooms and drug 
stores reflect the change in clientele. The so-called 
“invasions” by the Negro groups have been no ex- 
ception to the processes taking place in the growth 
of the city at large. Many of the so-called fine resi- 
dences taken over by Negroes were really being 
deserted as the city expanded, and the Negro 
group being a migrant group without many chil- 
dren was economically and culturally suited to 
take over these houses and fill them up with 
roomers, White immigrant groups with hosts of 
children could have filled the houses but could not 
have paid the rents.* It is the whirl of life 
that goes on in the “Black Belt” that one thinks 
of when he talks of the Negro community. 

Although the Chicago Defender in the manner 
of the proverbial ostrich would bury the name 
Negro, it is, nevertheless, the visible spokesman 
along with the Bee and the Whip of a race con- 
scious community. These papers are read because 
they carry news about people who are conscious 
of their relations to other people of the same group 
or race. They are indices of the public opinion 
which the Negro group is building up concerning 
matters of importance to its welfare. A woman 
from the South in speaking of the care she was 
exercising concerning her behavior in Chicago em- 
phasized the fact that she did not want her friends 
back home to read any unfavorable news concern- 
ing her in the Chicago “Dee-fender.” On the other 
hand the Defender could not ignore public opinion 
among Negroes in its stand on the Pullman port- 
ers’ struggle for recognition. Negroes in Boston 
or other cities may have inhibitions about reading 
their own papers in public but in Chicago Negroes 
read Negro papers anywhere and whites read them 
as well. 

It is within this little community that we find 
reproduced all the stages of culture and various as- 
pects of Negro life at large. The different stages 
of culture of the Negro population are accentu- 
ated in the religious life of the Negro community 
in Chicago. In a trip through the Black Belt one 
can find Negroes enjoying their religion in the 
primitive form in which they enjoyed it in the 

*The writer is indebted to Mr. Newcomb, of the Social 
Science Research Laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
who has been studying the age and sex distribution of 
groups in the city, for this suggestion as an explanation 
for the southward movement of the Negro population. 
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South. This type of religious experience appeals 
to those who have not broken away from the South- 
ern way of life. In the numerous “store-front” 
churches which are found along State Street, an 
effort is made to keep up the primary relationships 
that existed in the South. One recent migrant to 
Chicago complains that she left the big church be- 
cause the pastor did not know her, whereas back 
home when she was absent from church her pastor 
was at her house to find out why “Sister Jones” 
was not in her seat on Sunday. The mass of work- 
ing class Negroes are to be found in the orthodox 
churches, principally Baptist and Methodist, where 
they enjoy a service which is free for the most 
part from the primitive forms of worship. Some 
of the older members perpetuate the older forms 
of worship, whereas the emancipated younger gen- 
eration is inclined to the ceremonial and ritual of 
the high churches. A smaller group is to be found 
in the Lutheran, Episcopal and Catholic Churches. 

The Catholic church is supported largely by the 
Negro group from Louisiana. The religious eman- 
cipation of the Negro is reflected in a large Com- 
munity Church which is free from denominational 
control, although its services are expressive of or- 
thodox beliefs. Perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the Negroes, religious development which finds 
expression in Chicago is not in its “store-front” 
churches or even in its “Power Centers” with their 
esoteric mummery but among the upper classes 
who consider themselves the most emancipated of 
the Negro group. These people most often become 
Christian Scientists and a smaller number is found 
among the Bahaists. The response of the the Ne- 
ero to metaphysical religious beliefs, which come 
to him as a remarkable discovery is part of his 
adaptation to the urban environment and throws 
light upon the civilizing processes which are taking 
place within the Negro group. The latest meta- 
physical cult that found a following among a small 
group of Harlem Negroes never got a foothold in 
the Negro community in Chicago in spite of the ef- 
forts of some te capture its leader who found a 
more fertile field among the whites. Even in the 
transcendental world colors refuse to mix. 

In presenting a cross-section picture of Negro 
life, Chicago includes in her achievements a con- 
spicuous development of business enterprises. In 
the field of life insurance where the Negro has 
probably made the greatest strides in well-founded 
large enterprises, Chicago has two companies to her 
credit, the Liberty Life Insurance Company and 
the Victory Life Insurance Company. Moreover, 
in the field of banking there are the Binga State 
Bank and the Douglass National Bank which are 
pioneer achievements. The Thirty-fifth Street 
Arcade nearing completion represents the unabated 
enterprise of Jesse Binga. In Chicago the Negro 
has proved himself a pioneer in many other eco- 
nomic undertakings. The Parker House Sausage 
Company which has a large wholesale trade rep- 
resents the initiative of a young man. The Uni- 
versal Therapeutic Lamp Company, another 
achievement in a field usually thought outside of 
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the Negro’s economic sphere, is due to the enter- 
prise of Paul Johnson. The Overton Hygienic 
Company is an earlier achievement of Anthony 
Overton, whose business ability was later respon- 
sible for the Douglass National Bank and the Vic- 
tory Life Insurance Company. The Chicago De- 
fender is not only the largest Negro newspaper in 
the country, but it is a husiness enterprise of 
tremendous economic significance to the group. 
Once the South was regarded as the only field in 
which Negro business could attain any significant 
development, but Chicago with one of the largest 
Negro communities in the world has shown the 
possibilities of the North. 

Even in regard to its laboring population Chi- 
cago exhibits the possibilities of the Negro as an 
industrial worker as no other city. The number of 
men employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits according to the United States census was 
one-third more than the number in domestic and 
personal services which generally ranks first. 
Among the women the same situation does not ex- 
ist but nearly one-fourth of the women employed 
were in manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
tions. Nearly two-thirds of the women were classi- 
fied under domestic and personal services. A large 
number of Negroes in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits is in the Stockyards. A large va 
riety of relations to the industrial world are main- 
tained by the Negro laboring group. In the case 
of some industries they are shut out completely; 
and in other cases the entire laboring force is col- 
ored. One box factory employs only “light” col- 
ored girls. In some industrial plants whites and 
Negroes work side by side in all occupations. In 
other industries there is segregation as to work and 
recreation. In still others separation exists either 
as to recreation or as to work. The unions in their 
relations to the Negro worker offer every possible 
form of adjustment with rationalizations to suit 
each situation. Nevertheless, the place which the 
Negro has secured in the industrial life of Chicago 
is indicative of the Negro’s future in industry. 

The center of the life of the Black Belt has 
shifted southward as the community has expanded. 
Once Thirty-fifth and State was the corner where 
Negroes from many parts of the country met each 
other. At the present time the center of life rep- 
resenting the average culture of the Chicago Ne- 
gro is at Forty-seventh and Grand Boulevard, 
called South Parkway since the “invasion” of Ne- 
groes. On this corner stands one of the Walgreen 
Chain drug stores manned chiefly by Negroes. 
Next door is the South Center Department Store 
with Negroes forming about fifty per cent of its 
working force in all departments. When it was 
proposed that Negro clerks should be employed the 
same old arguments about the impossibility of 
whites and Negroes working together and the un- 
desirability of having Negroes wait on whites were 
urged. But the aroused consciousness of the Ne- 
gro community was insistent in its demand that 
Negroes be employed as clerks. Not only were 
these demands listened to but Negroes insisted upon 
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the employment of colored people who were dark 
enough for their racial identity, to be unmistak- 
able. The strategic economic position of the Ne- 
ero in relation to these stores was more potent than 
any abstract principles of justice and interracial 


goodwill, The unit on this corner includes the 
Regal Theatre which offers the conventional movie 
and vaudeville entertainment of the playhouses in 
the Loop. Although a few white entertainers who 
appear downtown help on the programs, Negro ac- 
tors are in the majority on the programs. Because 
of the restricted demand in the different cities for 
Negro actors the Negro theatre-goer must endure 
the same faces who appear too frequently. The 
Savoy Ballroom next to the Regal Theatre occu- 
pies in the Negro community about the same posi- 
tion as the large dance halls among the whites. 
Both in the theatre and the dance hall because of 
the restricted group which they depend upon for 
patronage there is an attempt to overcome the an 
onymity of the large white places of amusement, 
by introducing a community interest. 

The political consciousness of the Negro com- 
munity on the whole is the same as the white com- 
munity. Chicago has long been known as the po- 
litical paradise of the Negro. His political lead- 
ers have been part of the machine that has con- 
trolled the city. The Negro’s political power has 
given him jobs which have helped in his economic 
emancipation. At the same time his political 
strength has been used to benefit those who receive 
contributions from the underworld. White peo- 
ple have constantly decried the political morality 
of the Black Belt. When there was considerable 
agitation about cleaning up the vice on the South 
Side the greatest emphasis was placed upon the 
mingling of whites, especially white women, with 
Negroes in places of amusement. But since Ne- 
groes have quite naturally preferred living in hell 
as equals than living in a Jim Crow heaven super- 
vised by white folk, the so-called reformers have 
not found much comfort among Negroes. The so 
called debased elements among the political powers 
offered the Negroes something concrete in the way 
of jobs and protection. The mass of Negroes have 
not been inspired by nobler aims of political action. 
but they are nearer reality than the whit. people 
who expect Negroes to be bloodless saints casting 
their votes altruistically for a purified city that 
left them to feed upon their idealism. When there 
was a split in the Republican ranks during a re 
cent party fight, Negroes were found supporting 
the reform element when real cooperation was es- 
tablished. 

Since the Black Belt is an area of communal 
life it has developed its social distinctions and class 
divisions, The members of the Old Settlers So- 
ciety which is made up of the oldest residents in 
Chicago and their children, are very conscious of 
their place in the Negro community. At one time 
they occupied the foremost place in the community 
and have not viewed with indifference the incoming 
of succeeding waves of Negro migrants from the 
South. All the older residents have seen that the 
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increase in the Negro population meant increasing 
racial discrimination, Many of them fled from the 
southern migrants who represented a lower cul- 
tural level. They scarcely regarded themselves as 
members of the same race. The race riot in 1919 
helped to consolidate all the elements of the Negro 
population into a race conscious community. At 
the same time the older residents were not only 
brought face to face with a group on a lower cul- 
tural level that threatened their status in the white 
community, but they had to face a group of edu- 
cated professional and business men who chal- 
lenged their place in the Negro community. The 
older residents had acquired their status because of 
their cultural and economic superiority to the 
masses; but now they had to compete with a group 
who had education and initiative. The new ele- 
ment in the population had followed the masses 
whom they were to serve. It was the old problem 
of the old established families against the nouveau 
riche. 

The phenomenal increase in the Negro popula- 
tion as the result of the migrations created by the 
demands for labor effected a fundamental change 
in the organization of the Negro community. The 
old equilibrium was destroyed. The growth in 
business enterprise has come as one of the results 
of this change. The newcomers who came to Chi- 
cago created a voluminous demand for different 
kinds of services. In the South they had been 
served by their own institutions and when they 
came to Chicago they created their own organiza- 
tions. Many of them transferred their saving from 
the South and sought, besides homes, opportunities 
for investments. Often the leaders of the Negro 
community in the South followed their constit- 
uents. In order to serve the newly created as well 
as the old wants of the Negro population a large 
group of professional and business men and wom- 
en were attracted to the city. This group has 
become large enough to comprise a new leadership 
as well as a distinct class in the community. Some 
of the older residents are identified with this class 
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because they too have a functional relationship to 
the mass. This new class of professional and busi- 
ness men is setting the standards of behavior for 
the rest of the community. 


Chicago has no intelligentsia. It is true that 
she has the largest Negro newspaper in the coun- 
try besides two other thriving weeklies and is the 
headquarters of the Associated Negro Press. But 
all of these reflect the direction of her energies to- 
wards practical accomplishments. Several abor- 
tive attempts have been made to establish maga- 
zines. Now and then one finds an attempt to cre- 
ate by vote an intelligentsia. Art has become the 
proper subject of conversation among a certain 
class who condemn the idle women who spend 
their time over bridge. In fact the vogue of Art 
was strong enough to make one society matron 
who condemned Porgy in New York praise the 
play in Chicago. Chicago’s artists are making 
significant contributions; among them are Scott, 
Farrow, Dawson, Barthe, and Motley who brought 
the latest Harmon Award to Chicago. The recog- 
nition that was given to Negro art during the Ne- 
gro in Art Week has created a new appreciation 
of racial contributions in this field and is gradu- 
ally being reflected in the homes of the Negro 
community. 


At the recital given by George Garner, who 
returned from triumphs abroad to entertain the 
home folks in Chicago, many an old woman strug- 
gled up the stairs of Orchestra Hall after the day’s 
work to hear him sing. Some of them were un- 
couth and greasy and thought he was singing an 
English number on the program when he was sing- 
ing Schubert's Der Lindenbaum. But they were 
happy to hear one of their own. So the struggle 
of the Negro peasant from the plantation goes on 
in the Negro community of Chicago. The younger 
generation throws off the shackles of ignorance. 
poverty, and dirt and catches a new vision of 
higher things in the achievements of those at the 
top. 


A Sonnet 


By BareFIELD GorDON 


LACK girl, what mother gave your body life? 
Who suffered woe and awful toil before 
You burst upon a world white cold and sore, 
ind lighted by a moon that shadowed strife. 
In darksome shade America with knife 
Has carved you out the loam. O Darker ore! 
O burnished metal rich in ancient lore! 
The world with silver and with gold is rife. 


You should have been as pallid as the foam 
Ot yellow waters, or of olive hue, 

Or anything but black of coarser loam 

So un-relieved. Mother that did not rue 
That heavy slap of scorn, oh you must comb 


From weaker strands, for her, the finer few! 
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Hovels or Homes ? 


By Mary E. McDowe.u 


HE housing of the Negroes in Chicago does not 

differ greatly from housing of any people in 

any of our great cities. There is no color line in 

the sheltering of human beings 

except as we segregate them in 
our own minds. 

For the welfare of the com- 
munity, there is a special prob- 
lem of building for colored 
people as an emergency meas- 
ure. This article is not, in any 
guise, a research into this ques- 
tion, Others have studied and 
have produced statistics which 
are reliable and which I have 
used. I have tried to give an 
impressionistic picture of the 
situation which is a baffling one facing those who 
have small means with legitimate desires for 
homes. 

At present, Chicago has such a special building 
problem because of the segregated minds of some 
people in the community and because of the com- 
ing in suddenly of a new migration that was not 
prepared for, though expected and needed. The 
colored population was more than doubled in a 
few years. On Wabash, Michigan, Indiana, Calu- 
met and Prairie Avenues, well-built houses of stone 
and brick have been deserted by the original oc- 
cupants, who moved to the new apartment houses 
on the lake shore of the north and south side. The 
white migration away from the south side began 
thirty years ago. Nearly this whole section is now 
left for business, for clubs and residences, mostly 
of colored and Jewish people. 

When the Negro population increased from 2 
per cent to 4 per cent of thé total population in 
ten years, the south side population went from 
15,335 to 92,501 in a short period of time. Very 
soon the so-called “Black Belt” more than doubled 
the number of its people until the old time limits 
burst its bounds. The new people, from Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and other states, crowded 
in wherever they could find shelter. Friends and 
relatives had to be hospitable, even if it was bad 
for all of them. People who had lived in their 
own houses down South on a small piece of land. 
in perhaps a house badly built, but well aired and 
sunned, were now compelled to crowd in with other 
families—causing a congestion that was uncom- 
fortable and menacing. It was inevitable that the 
influx of these newcomers should overflow into sur- 
rounding territory; some went to the North and 
others to the West side of the city. Negroes with 
some capital bought houses and apartment build- 
ings and rented anything they could find. Both 
white and colored real estate agents promoted this 
invasion. With war wages first payments on prop- 
erty was possible, but the second mortgage was 
the difficulty. Families that longed for more space 
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bought small holdings on the edge of the cit 

The old timers becoming uncomfortable, move: 
over east of Wabash Avenue into the districts whe: 

the whites held sway. “White Quality Folks,” 
it is said, to get away from the stockyard odor 

had left behind them well built homes. These 
single family dwellings that were purchased o 
leased by colored people were re-rented to man 
families or lodgers. Nothing was done to make « 
one-family house comfortable or decent for several 
families. Over-crowding and congestion was com 
mon. The one bath—and one or two toilets fo 
the former occupant had to be of service to th 
several families. Plumbing was out of order, often 
even the sewer pipes leaked. In the Lowden Re- 
port, a report is given of an investigation that was 
made of those who did not own their own houses 
as to why they moved so often. Almost invariably 
the answer was—"to live in a better house or a bet 
ter neighborhood” ; or “to find better environment 
for the children.” Why they moved is better un- 
derstood when you read in the report of the con- 
ditions found in their houses—“leaky roof, house 
cold, dirty, inconvenient, near questionable places; 
landlord would not clean nor repair; first floot 
unhealthy; house too damp: no windows; water 
pipes out of order; no yard for the children.’ 
These conditions are prevalent in houses that look 
well on the outside, while they hold slum _pos- 
sibilities within. 

The study made by the Department of Publi: 
Welfare in 1925 gives a picture—“For example, 
in brick and stone residences of the better class, 
when erected some 35 years ago, buildings to which 
the authority quoted above would probably give a 
life of at least 50 years, were sinks that could not 
be used, bathtubs that would not hold water, drain 
pipes so ineffective and malodorous that rooms 
through which they passed could not be used, papet 
and plaster falling off because of leaks in pipes, 
and a pantry with its ceiling so wet that the elec- 
tric light refused to burn. 

“It is no solution of the problem of housing 
wage-earning families of any nationality or color 
to let them have the almost worn out, sloughed- 
off houses of other groups which have prospered 
enough economically to seek new and more de- 
sirable places of residence. And yet how pitifully 
few are the examples in this country of earnest, 
intelligent search for any other way of meeting the 
need of working families for decent homes.” 

This slum developing condition is not as spectacu- 
lar in Chicago as it is on the East side of New York 
City, consequently it is not so stimulating to ac- 
tion; but I doubt if New York ever had so start- 
ling an experience as was witnessed between July 
1, 1917 and March, 1921, when fifty-eight bombs 
were exploded to terrify the adventurous Negroes 
from passing over the line towards the East. “They 
shall not pass” was the slogan of the time. Two 
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Negroes were killed, a number of whites as well 
as colored injured, and $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty damaged by this insane method which was 
futile, for they passed over with the age old pur- 
pose of bettering their living conditions. Today 
South Park Avenue, formerly named Grand Boule- 
vard, stands as a monument to the courage and 
diplomacy of the race that will not allow anything 
to stand in the way of their “climbing higher— 
higher.” This boulevard is the extention of the 
outside Lake Shore Drive, which connects Grant 
Park with Washington and Jackson Parks—on both 
sides it is lined with well-built, beautifully ap- 
pointed residences which have been taken over by 
the well-to-do Negroes for homes, for club houses 
and schools. The churches and synagogues are be- 
ing sold to colored congregations. The Y. W. C. A. 
purchased a fine three-story building for a resi- 
dential club-house for women and girls, and a 
Social Center for the community. A _ pretentious 
new theatre, ballroom, hotel and department store 
have been built during the past year, making the 
corner of 47th Street and South Parkway the 
Center of this Western Harlem. 

In this moving toward better conditions, there 
have been, of course, many sad experiences of bad 
judgment in purchasing during the boom and los- 
ing after the slump. While this process was on 
at a fast pace, colonies of those who could not 
live on Avenues and Boulevards swarmed on to 
the west and north side. 

Three great colonies have settled beyond the 
confines of the south side. The oldest colony on 
the west side of Lake Street, from Ashland Boule- 
vard to California Avenue, is its main artery, It is 
several decades old and is reported now to have 
over 8,000 population. The population increased 
but the improvements have not kept pace with the 
in-coming people. 

“West Fourteenth Street is the principal artery 
of a Negro colony less than four years old, but 
already numbering more than 15,000. Landlords 
have prevailed upon great numbers of newly- 
arrived Southern Negroes and some from the South 
Side, to settle in the run-down houses and tene- 
ments vacated by their former Jewish occupants 
fer better homes farther west.” 

“Little Italy, on the North side, too, has capitu- 
lated to the Negro influx. There are between 8,000 
and 10,000 Negroes on the near North Side in 
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houses formerly occupied, and in many cases still 
owned, by Italians. Chicago, like all other places, 
has the financial grip on the housing of the peo- 
ple. Carroll Binder reported in the Daily News 
that: “The Negro still responds to ideals and in- 
fluences impressed upon him during his long so- 
journ in the South, where property ownership gave 
a desirable social status. The Chicago Negro 
who has saved a few thousand dollars is therefore 
a receptive client for a six-flat building. Unscrup- 
ulous realtors of both the white and Negro races 
have played upon these obvious desires to sell 
costly properties to Negroes whose economic re- 
sources counseled a more modest investment if 
one was to be made at all’.” 

The most picturesque colonizing was of those 
pioneer spirits that fled from the deteriorating 
neighborhoods where vice touched elbows with 
those who were victims of the sudden migration 
from the rural to the Urban Community. These 
pioneer people who wanted better conditions for 
their children, went out to the open country. Some 
had money enough to build attractive homes for 
themselves; others had just enough to purchase a 
lot, but were unable to build the home of which 
they dreamed. 

Again you saw the pioneer’s courage in building 
a temporary shack with his own hands, as our 
American ancestors did, making log huts. The 
latter day home-seekers had no covered wagons nor 
trees to cut down and were embarrassing to their 
better-off neighbors, who had been more fortunate. 
They were considered a “bad risk” by white bank- 
ers and brokers, but they have held their ground. 
Their colonies are within the city limits and could 
be made into communities of people with standards 
above shacks. Their only need seems to be finan- 
cial leadership. Outside the limits where land was 
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cheap, near Blue Island—one of Chicago’s sub- 
urbs—a settlement of these pioneers sprang up 
called Robins, a town of Negroes, by Negroes and 
for Negroes. The town government is wholly of 
Negroes. They walk a mile to their work and are 
not eager for transportation because of their fear 
of the city evils that are apt to come with electric 
cars. Another colony showed a certain standard in 
prohibiting pool rooms, encouraging two churches, 
a fine school and an improvement society. In a col- 
ony near South Chicago, I saw what was the near- 
est approach to the covered wagon—two furniture 
trucks with smoke coming out of a stove pipe 
impersonating a chimney. 

“All over the South Side one will find postmen 
and stockyard laborers with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000, feverishly struggling to keep up the 
payments of a four or six-flat building. Their 
women and children are helping to swell the fam- 
ily income by taking in lodgers, but there is a sur- 
plus of lodgings to be rented at the present time and 
the economic future of many of these purchasers 
is unpromising. 

“The South Side is talking about this unwhole- 
some real estate activity and the disservice done 
inexperienced people by business men who ought 
to know better. But that is only one side of the 
picture. There are hundreds of colored families 
who own homes free of incumbrance and who are 
too sophisticated to succumb to the honey-tongued 
salesmen proposing a mortgage on the free prop- 
erty which the vender has on his lists. There are 
thousands more who will soon own, free of debt, 
the homes which they purchased since the war.” 

On the South Side we have slum houses where, 
as I have shown, many families are living; where 
sanitary provisions were made for only one family. 
These conditions have been allowed to deteriorate 
until large communities are becoming slum areas. 
An old slum is found not a mile and a half from 
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the loop. Federal Street and parts of Dearborn 
Street on the South Side; Canal Street on the Wes 
side, are some areas where a changing neighbor- 
hood offers cheap rent but serious unsanitary con- 
ditions and slums of the worst kind. These cond 
tions in a city not yet a century old, if not re 
medied, will soon present what has cost older civil 
izations such as Liverpool, Glasgow and Birming 
ham, millions of dollars to eliminate. 

While it cost Liverpool millions to destroy and 
rebuild her slums, she did it so scientifically tha 
her experience has been of great value to all cities 
She transplanted 94% of the occupants of the slum 
houses into newly built dwellings. She kept a 
carefully tabulated record of health and moral re 
sults. “In 1902, the death rate in the slum area 
was 40 to 60 per 1000 population. The general 
death rate was cut in half—tuberculosis was low 
ered in four years from 4 to 1.9 per thousand. 
Police records of these same people show that ar- 
rests in Hornby Street in 1901 were 170; in 1912. 
52; in Adington Street in 1894 under the old con- 
ditions there were 202 arrests, in 1912 there were 
only 2. The improvement is particularly notice 
able in the children and at night the districts are 
quiet and orderly.” 

No one builds for the man who receives $25.00 
per week. He is often the father of future citizens 
with possibilities that will be atrophied in the rot- 
ting dwellings where they are compelled to grow 
up. No one builds for the man with an income 
less than $2,000 per year, yet we know of those 
who want to live in sanitary decency who want 
fresh air—and space. They would like a touch of 
beauty and a garden—a safe and beautiful place 
for their children, even if they must build shanties 
on the land they have purchased. The question 
facing the city’s indifference is whether it prefers 
its children to grow up in a garden or a jungle. 

The public has not sensed the importance of 
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eood housing and the evil effects of slum condi- 
tions. The human out-put of a city has not made 
the impression that the product of steel and meat 
has made. Perhaps if it were possible to imprint 
on the imagination the economic worth of a healthy 
child and a normal family, it might see. If a baby 
had a market value in dollars and cents, society 
would see that they were as well housed as aristo- 
cratic calves and colts. 

The American Negro has the American tradition 
which differs from the European immigrant’s stan- 
dard in regard to over-crowding his home. Only 
in an emergency will he take in lodgers, He wants 
a home of his own—-a stake in the community. 
These standards will soon be lost unless some way 
is found to give decent houses to such promising 
citizens. No one stops to study the relation of the 
slum conditions to the breeding of the crime germ 
—which lives and grows with the diseases germ 
which we pay some attention to now and then. We 
have no figures to prove the assertion concerning 
crime. However, organizations working among the 
children and adolescents tell us that delinquency 
has increased in all these over-crowded areas, and 
delinquency in crowded cities is the approach to 
crime. 

We know from authoritative facts published by 
studies made at the University and by the Health 
Department that during the period of the rapid mi- 
gration from Southern rural areas to Northern city 
conditions, tuberculosis death rate among Negroes 
rose to more than six times that of the white popu- 
lation; the latest report says that it is not on the 
decrease. Doctor Harris, in his study of Negro 
Mortality Rates, says that “The high death rate in 
the Negro wards comparable, however, to the rate 
of the most congested area inhabited by white 
persons, suggests that environmental conditions 
may affect decidedly the health of Negro citizens.” 

Destroying age-old slums in the old country has 
been in process for a long period. America is not 
old enough to have accumulated this antique curse, 
but she is allowing it to develop. Chicago, by her 
indifference, is creating new slums within houses 
and neighborhoods. The Department of Health 
condemns a house to be demolished. The friendly 
politician objects to the fire department whose duty 
it is to tear down the unsanitary place. In some 
cases people are still living in houses condemned 
thirty years ago. Crime is at present the favorite 
headline word in the Press. As if it were a new 
discovery. For a long period, crime germs have 
been culturing along with tuberculosis bacilli in 
these decaying houses, but has not been seen by the 
headliner. 

At last there is slowly coming an awakening. It 
is not yet a municipal awareness, but philanthropy 
is bestirring itself. Philanthropy has been always 
the hand-maiden of democracy. She must do the 
experimenting; she must set the standards. We 
have a right, also, to plead that she organize a 
financing loan association that has no color line. 
We were cheered to read in the Press the other day 
that a mortgage company had some millions set 
aside for this purpose, to assist in the building of 
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small houses, the cost to be under $7,500, no com- 
missions to be charged for second mortgages. 
Fifteen per cent of the needed cash for building 
operation must be shown. We are now waiting to 
learn if this new project will provide the funds 
for building the homes that the pioneers dream 
of. Shacks must go, for they also have slum seeds. 
For the colored families that want to live out of 
the noise and dirt and vice influences of the con- 
gested city must acquire a home with a garden. 
There are those who must live within a short dis- 
tance of their work in the city—they will have to 
live in apartments. These renters would like a 
touch of beauty, some comforts and conveniences. 
Many can pay a reasonable rent if both husband 
and wife are earning. These demands are to be 
supplied to over four hundred of the people with 
high standards of living by next summer. 

It seems natural that Mr. Julius Rosenwald 
should respond to this need. Next summer, a 
beautiful building of 417 apartments with sun- 
shine, fresh air and all modern conveniences, even 
Frigidaires—will be ready, The center of the block 
is planned for gardens and playgrounds. The 
laundry will be in the basement, a nursery and in- 
door play space will be prepared for the children. 
While this will not help the small income family 
with children, it will set up a standard in a com- 
munity that will be compelled to live up to this 
standard. Mr. Rosenwald wants to prove that he 
can give these high standard conditions and he is 
endeavoring by every means in his power to keep 
the cost of production down while he holds to a 
high standard of building. He says that unless he 
can show a fair return on the investment he will 
have failed to set up a standard that can be re- 
peated. The rent has not yet been announced, but 
may be $12 or over per room per month. 6% is 
good business, according to Mr. Rosenwald, though 
many Chicago builders call it philanthropy. No 
one and least of all Mr. Rosenwald pretends that 
the small income family can live in these beautiful 
apartments, 

House building must be economically sound, we 
are told. Sound for whom and for what? All of 
these questions are waiting for answers—the wel- 
fare of the community demands an answer. 

Sanitation is always the first consideration in the 
planning of a civilized community—the sanitary 
necessities, are not built for profit, the fundamen- 
tals of sewers, clean water, clean streets and all 
kinds of provisions for cleanliness seldom bring 
a revenue. 

Up to date, sanitary dwelling places have not 
been put on the list of sanitary necessities, but are 
still left to the speculator. Some day, the homes 
of the unskilled workers will be built with refer- 
ence to heaith and morals of the family. 

Chicago has seen remarkable results from its 
City Plan Commission and Zoning Commission, but 
very little has come from the Housing Commission 
except one piece of needed legislation. The three 
commissions should have as their slogan “Slums 
Must Go!” “Together we will demolish slum areas 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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The Thompson-Negro Alliance 


By Ravpeu J. BuncHe 


HICAGO, America’s most sensational munici- 

pality, with its “pineapple” politics and 

racketeers, has become the “seventh heaven” of Ne- 
gro political activity.* 

The state of Illinois, Cook County (of which 
the midwestern metropolis comprises the major 
part), and Chicago boast a greater degree of Negro 
political participation and influence than any city, 
county or state in the nation. The toga of Negro 
political leadership adorns the Illinois Negro. His 
influence is vitally felt at every election. His 
vote is often the conclusive determinant in hot 
races for political office. His reward for support 
of the successful candidate is the usual considera- 
tion condoned by contemporary American political 
practice. 

Any analysis of the political development of the 
Negro in Chicago must concern itself with, first, 
the very nature of the characteristically American 
system of “machine” government and “bossism”, 
and, second, the political carer of William Hale 
Thompson,—“Big Bill the Builder”, “Friend of the 
Plain People”, “Democracy’s Child”, as he is vari- 
ously and significantly called. 

Before relating the interesting history of the 
Thompson-Negro alliance, it is appropriate to indi- 
cate the essential features of American boss rule 
as it exists in our larger urban centers. 

To begin with, town hall democracy is a thing 
of the dim past. The political machine steps in 
when democracy becomes impersonal and institu- 
tionalized, as it inevitably must when city life be- 
comes complex and involved. The gang then de- 
velops as the antithesis of local democracy. Con- 
gested living explains the gang in any great city. 
Chicago’s not unusual problem is particularly ag- 
gravated by its peculiar situation and the many 
nationalities within its confines. Altogether it 
houses more or less sizeable homogeneous groups 
representing thirty-two nationalities. 

The machine, and the political boss at its helm, 
appreciate the inescapable fact that honesty and 
eficiency will not of themselves suffice to make an 
administration successful in our local government. 
The successful administration must establish itself 
on terms of intimacy with the whole body of the 
people, whether that administration is honest or 
corrupt. It is here that the boss asserts himself. 
Personality counts for much in politics. The suc- 
cessful boss, as Plunkitt of Tammany Hall put it, 
“must study human nature and act accordin’”. His 
power is to be found in his individual personality, 
the extent to which the local political system is 
complicated, and the amount of patronage at his 
disposal. Ex-president Roosevelt once remarked 
that the political boss was just like any other boss, 
i.e., his object was to “get the job done.” Exist- 


*The. name. given to the bombs hurled by Chicago 
gangsters. 


ing local government philosophy seems to inter 
pret this in a strictly Machiavellian sense. 

“Big Bill” Thompson is the political “boss” of 
Chicago. The Negro political leaders have, by 
and large, been cogs in his well-oiled machine 
Thompson apparently has the customary politi 
cian’s affection for the plain people. Seemingly 
humane, tolerant, the “angel of the underdog” and 
a “good fellow”, he has won to power because he 
has won the good will of hundreds of minor ward 
and precinct “bosses’—many of them Negroes. 

“He is the wholesaler, they the retailers in a 


government built on friendship and this friendship 
thrives on trades in patronage and favor.” 


Chicago, the second black city, the sixth German 
city in the world, with a large Polish element, an 
Italian city comparable to Naples, is an ideal place 
in which to assemble unrelated minorities. Organ- 
ization here counts tremendously in election re- 
sults. “Big Bill” proceeded to build up a power 
ful organization, and the Negro mipority plays a 
vital role in it. Patronage and favor are 
ped” for black ballots. 

Chicago today has a Negro population of ap- 
proximately 200,000. When Mayor Thompson was 
first elected in the spring of 1915, approximately 
59,000 Negroes were residents of the city. These 
were concentrated chiefly in the district just south 
of the “loop”, politically designated as the second 
ward. Many years before, Thompson had been 
elected alderman from this same ward on the the 
strength of the Negro vote. In the municipal elec- 
tion of 1915 he was solidly supported by the same 
electorate—gaining a majority of more than 10,000 
votes over his opponent in the Negro district. He 
was elected, and served two terms (until 1923). 
during which time the political influence of the 
Negro population of the city began to assume im- 
portant proportions. Indeed, in 1919, when 
Mayor Thompson was reelected by a plurality of 
21.622 votes in a total city vote of 698,920, his 
poll in the Negro wards was 15,569 to his nearest 
opponent's 3.313. The Negro support was conse- 
quently sufficiently strong to control the result. 

It was during Thompson’s first two administra- 
tions that the first Negro alderman was returned to 
the city council, and the mayor promptly appointed 
him floor leader. At the same time there were 
three Negroes appointed as assistant corporation 
counsels; another to a comparatively lucrative po- 
sition as attorney for the traction commission; and 
a number of minor appointments in other city 
offices were made. This representation in the gov- 
ernment of the city served to stimulate the political 
interest of the Negro groups. The ballot was seen 
as an effective instrument whereby they might to 
no little extent select those who were to govern 
them and at the same time win moderate prestige 
for their race. Negro political leaders with actual 
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political experience were being developed, and the 
war placed new power in their hands. They found 
welcome places in the “machine”. The exodus 
from the south greatly augmented their population 
and the number of Negro inhabitants in Chicago 
jumped startlingly from 44,103 in 1910 to 109,595 
in 1920, an increase of 148 per cent, most of which 
occurred between 1916 and 1919. This increase 
virtually trebled the number of Negro voters, many 
of whom were of the ignorant, peasant class—fine 
raw material for machine digestion. 

Mayor Thompson did not run in the 1923 elec- 
tion but was a candidate for a third term in the 
spring of 1927. Never since the fire of 1871, was 
Chicago so aroused over a local affair. It is no 
small matter that stirs 3,000,000 people with an- 
xious interest and sends over 1,000,000 to the polls. 
The Negro was destined to play a stellar role in 
this mighty political melodrama. Unfortunately, 
the racial issue early became predominant. This 
was due in part to the size of the potential Negro 
vote, which was known to be strongly in support 
of Thompson; and in part to the fact that some of 
the supporters of Mayor Dever’s candidacy vici- 
ously attacked Thompson as the “Negro candidate.” 
The inevitable result was to stampede the Negro 
vote to the Thompson banner more solidly than 
ever. “Big Bill’ won the Negro leaders behind 
him almost to a man. What with kissing dark- 
hued babies and abusing Irish police who raided 
the Negro clubs and sometimes made mistakes and 
raided Negro homes, he held the Negro vote prac- 
tically unanimously. 

A food deal of vilification and scurrilous propa- 
ganda was circulated during the hectic campaign. 
Hoaxes were perpetrated, calliopes paraded the 
streets piping the strains of “Bye, Bye, Blackbird”; 
a typical circular displayed a trainload of Negroes 
headed from Georgia with Thompson as pilot of 
the train, and the significant legend inscribed be- 
low: “This train will start for Chicago, April 6, if 
Thompson is elected.” 

Election day brought out a record vote. Thomp- 
son surprised political prophets by winning over 
Dever by a plurality of 82,938 votes. A total of 
1,010,582 ballots was cast, of which 10,739 were 
disqualified. By far the major portion of this 
plurality was gained in the “south side” or Negro 
wards, where Thompson’s majorities ran from eight 
to one to as high as sixteen to one. The second, 
third and fourth wards, with a Negro population 
respectively of about 98, 95 and 60 per cent,—the 
“strongholds of the negro vote”,—gave 59,215 
votes of the Thompson plurality of 82,938. 

With the Thompson victory and the campaign 
excitement abated, the color issue was flatly drop- 
ped, and but scant mention was made of it by the 
local press, which had featured it so prominently 
in the pre-election ballyhoo. Interest now center- 
ed on the prospective political “house-cleaning” by 
the new administration. In the new city appoint- 
ments Negro political leaders shared generously. 
In general the men appointed have been from 
among th higher levels of the Negro race, well 
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trained and capable. One of the first to be de- 
signated was Bishop A. J. Carey, presiding 
bishop of the fourth district of the A.M.E. Church, 
as a member of the Chicago civil service commis- 
sion,—a cabinet office. This commission is com- 
posed of three members, two Republicans and one 
Democrat, who supervise the recruiting of more 
than 30,000 city employees, including the mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments. Another 
Negro has been appointed as legal adviser to the 
city in matters pertaining to state legislation of 
vital interest to Chicago. Six of the best trained 
young lawyers of the group hold appointments as 
assistant corporation counsels. In the city attor- 
ney’s office the race is represented by an assistant 
city attorney. Two representatives are also found 
as assistant attorneys for the board of local im- 
provements. In the office of the city prosecutors 
are five more as assistant city prosecutors. Another, 
appointed as a member of the library board, with 
no salary, has jurisdiction over approximately 
3,000 employes. 

These men are all entrusted with responsible 
positions, In illustration, in the office of the cor- 
poration counsel, a Negro, as assistant corporation 
counsel and trial lawyer in property damage litiga- 
tion, represents the city in suits mounting to mil- 
lions of dollars yearly. There are approximately 
twenty Negro investigators in the various legal 
departments. Additional appointments in _ the 
many city departments, as teachers, clerks, police, 
et cetera, run into the hundreds. 

It is of especial significance to note that many 
of these appointees are from other than domin- 
antly Negro wards. One of the Negro assistants in 
the corporation counsel’s office has residence in a 
ward of which the Negro voters number approxi- 
mately 1,500 out of a total registered vote of 
30,000. Another, attorney to the board of local im- 
provements, is likewise from a district in which 
the Negro voters represent only about one-seventh 
of the resident vote; a third, in the city prosecu- 
tor’s office, hails from the aristocratic “silk-stock- 
ing” sixth ward. Many similar appointments have 
been made. 

All of the Negro political representation in Chi- 
cago is not, however, by appointment. In the two 
strong Negro wards, the second and third, the 
majority group has elected two of its own members 
as aldermen. A Negro municipal court judge with 
a salary of $10,000 has also been nominated and 
elected. * 

The natuial result of this stimulated political 
activity found its expression in an increased inter- 
est by Negroes in state political affairs. Four 
Negroes have been elected to the lower house of the 
Illinois state legislature and one state senator. 
State appointments have been numerous. A Negro 
serves as the governor’s appointee on the powerful 
Illinois industrial board, which controls the work- 
men’s compensation awards. Another serves as 
state commerce commissioner, one of a commission 
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of seven members, controlling all public utilities 
and state commercial enterprises. A Negro is serv- 
ing as an assistant attorney-general of Illinois on 
the special commission whose object is the purg- 
ing of Chicago politics of vice and corruption. 
Mr. Oscar DePriest, of course, has been elected to 
the National Congress as Representative from the 
first congressional district, with a plurality of about 
4,000 votes over his white opponent. 

Since the 1928 cataclysm in the Republican prim- 
ary the political situation has taken on a much 
less roseate hue for “Big Bill” and his machine. 
The primary last April was a much more grim and 
sinister and a much less circus-like affair than the 
1927 


election on the crest of which the “big boss” 


rode to supremacy. The excitement was there— 
open violence, sluggings, shootings, kidnappings 


and murder all graced election day. But the Small- 
Crowe-Thompson combine was unmercifully repu- 
diated by the voters both in the city of Chicago and 
the state of Illinois. The tables were turned and 
the public planted a “pineapple” under the “ma- 
chine”. Thompson himself, of course, has three 
years remaining of his term. It apparently goes 
without saying that he will have done his last turn 
at the helm of Chicago politics when 1931 rolls 
around. 

What then, is the future of the Negro in Chi- 
cago politics, whose political development has been 
so intimately related to the Thompson organiza- 
tion? There was a perceptible defection of the 
Negro vote from the Thompson banner in the 
April primary. The Negro, along with the rest of 
the Chicago electorate, had lost much of its faith 
in “Big Bill.” His favorite ballyhoo, his “crack- 
King-George-on-the-snoot” buffoonery had evident- 
ly lost its potency. And perhaps the black belt 
like other sections of the city, had become sur- 
feited with the vice, thuggery, murder and shame- 
fully flagrant lawlessness which were the inevitable 
concomitants of his avowed policy of a “wide-open 
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town.+ At any rate it scarcely seems probable tha 
the Thompson machine could again feel assured o 
anything approaching a solid black vote. 

Thompson has helped the Negro to develo; 
and assert his potential political power in Chicag: 
politics. The Negro electorate must certainly b 
taken into serious account henceforth by the ma 
chines which succeed the present administration 
The Negro is established politically in Hlinois t 
day and can be relied upon to shift for himsel 
from now on. He has capable leaders, well-train 
ed for their tasks. The earlier leaders were ofte: 
of a rather low type, but those of the newer gener 
ations are of much higher caliber. The Negro has 
acquired a new confidence in his political ability 
It can probably be safely predicted that the Chi 
cago Negro in future years will continue to wield 
as much influence and to hold as many (if not 
more} offices, as he now does under the Thompson 
regime. 

Even the most casual survey of the contempor 
ary situation in Chicago must convey the impres 
sion that its Negro electorate is much more intel 
ligent and much more capably represented than 
ever before in the city’s history. 

The affiliation of the Negro vote with a machin 
so nationally notorious for its rottenness is indeed 
regretable. Out of this association the Negro has 
gotten no little patronage and favor, a significant 
increase in recognition and influence, and a whole 
lot of bad government. Yet the Negro vote was 
only a small, albeit a vital part of the half-million 
votes which so enthusiastically and boisterously 
endorsed the Thompson regime in 1927. The in- 
dictment lies not against the Negro, but against 
Chicago; or perheps it is simply another back- 
hand slap at democra.y’s ridiculous fetish—voa 
populi, vox "vi. 


TAt its face value this policy meant non-enforcement of 
the prohibition laws. But the underworld saw it as a 
“laissez-faire” for vice. 
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White Riders 


By Marte Brown Frazier 


V they rushed, 


These mad white riders on mad white horses 


Each wearing bright and clear 


In his belt a moonbeam spear. 


Seek they some dinosaur of night 


That evermore 


They rush upon the shore, 


These mad white riders on mad white horses? 


Or are they the Angels of Death 
That seek upon these silent shores 


Departed souls of friends of yours— 


These mad white riders on mad white horses? 
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= expect a low death or sickness rate among 
the Negro population of Chicago, is to expect 
a negation of all the principles upon which rest 
the science and art of Public Health Adminis- 
tration, 

If Negroes with one hospital bed to teeming 
if microscopic day nur- 
sery facilities for an unduly large proportion of 
working mothers—if two inadequate playgrounds 
for a population larger than that of most Ameri- 
if such poor public and private super- 
vision as permitted LO78 of the 30511 (roughly, one 
in three) Chicago Negro decedents to die with 
out a semblance of medical care—if these condi- 


thousands of population 


can cities” 


tions do not result in high morbidities and mor- 
talities—Public Health Administration is a snare 
and a delusion. The funds expended in it may 
just as well be used to buy pink neckties for the 
ladies on Mars, or to advertise Frigidaire to the 
suffering Esquimaux. 

Under present conditions, an effort to deter- 
mine with scientific accuracy and precision the 
death rate of the Negro population is attempting 
to find the atomic weight of a fusing mass of un- 
known elements with indeterminate proportions. 

The social mandate—reinforced by census prac- 
tice which says, that “A Negro is anyone who is 
accepted as such in the community in which he 
will have nothing to do with inherited 
claracteristics, acquired ‘mmunities, latent or rein- 
forced tendencies, or indeed with any of the bio- 
logic criteria which anthropoloy y, 
and immunology place expectantiy at the hand 
of the student of vital statiss and :ne adminis- 
trator of public health. 

But let not these workers feel that their task is 
unique in its difficulties. Before the potent al- 
chemy of the word “Negro,” similarly fall away 
the economic laws governing wage distribution 
and industrial promotions. 

Neighborhoods no longer are established and 
maintained by persons of similar economic status 
and cultural level. Where the Negro is concerned, 
these principles are to be supplanted by restrictive 


resides” 


bacteriology 


private real-estate covenants and public statutory 
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regulation. Politicians insist that for the horren- 
dous protean formed Negro, there must be estab- 
lished from the crumbs left from the insufficient 
fare of the municipally provided table a make- 
shift separate machinery, which overnight, shall 
parallel in efficient functioning that to which pa- 
tient workers have given their lives in the various 
laboratories of the social sciences. 

Hypnotized by the magic sound of the word 
Negro, and effectually bound together by the ties 
arising out of the possession of much or little of 
the tremendously potent fluid known as “Negro 
Blood”—a group, ranging in skin color from 
purest alabaster to blackest ink, and, from Ph.D. 
Heidelberg to the stark savagery of Louisiana cane 
brakes or Congaree swamp—is asked to erect a 
smoothly functioning social machine; which will 
eliminate crime, prevent poverty; and create in 
the midst of a majority civilization a milieu from 
which are banished preventable sickness and un- 
timely deaths. 

In a former paper an effort was made to pre- 
sent the major factors in the problem and to chart 
the major landmarks and tendencies.t' Moss of 
Baltimore, ably seconded by the Commissioner of 
Health of that city. has done a most commendable 
piece of soul wracking work. 

Charles S. Johnson is still a voice crying in the 
wilderness; Bundesen of Chicago turned his dyna- 
mic personality to the task, only to be called away 
by political considerations while the crust was still 
unbroken. 

The health of the Negro is still Pandora’s box. 
In it may be seen all the biologic and social forces 
which seem to belie man’s efforts to erect a civili- 
zation and to escape from the pestilence, fever and 
death which dogged the footsteps of his savage 
ancestors. 

The problem of high Negro death rates is the 
problem of proper housing, adequate playgrounds, 
day nurseries, hospitals, and preventoria, visiting 
housekeepers, balanced dietaries, supervised recre- 
ation, humane public and private consideration; 
health supervision and medical care. 

(For Footnotes See Page 100) 
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We Win a Place in Industry 


By CLaupe A. BARNETT 


DECADE has passed since the close of the 

great war, and the general migratory period 
which brought colored workers north in large 
numbers to invade fields of labor that were new 
to them. How nearly the colored laborer is hold- 
ing his own in the general industrial realm, 
whether he has made good, whether there is an in- 
creasing demand 
for his labor, the 
extent to whic 
he has been able 
to overcome the 
prejudice which 
naturally met 
him from com- 
peting whites, 
how employers 
regard him, the 
manner in which 
unemploy- 
ment affects him 
and what the fu- 
ture seems to 
hold for him are 
questions which 
arise as one pon- 
ders the record 
of adventurers. 

Chicago, the 
haven for the 
largest propor- 
tionate share of the influx of southern laborers, 
offers the most logical proving ground for such a 
group of inquiries as is contained in the forego- 
ing paragraph. 

The Negro population of Chicago was roughly 
estimated at 45,000 in 1910. It increased 275 per 
cent in almost direct response to the opportunities 
which were opened up for work at better wages 
than those which prevailed on the farms of the 
South. The pre-war population presented no note- 
worthy industrial aspects. In fifty years the num- 
ber of colored citizens had gradually increased 
without any greatly significant disturbance of their 
social or economic status, 

Before the turn of the century, scions of the 
eastern line of colored caterers had come to this 
city and made a place for themselves which lasted 
for nearly a generation. Sixty per cent of the rest 
of the inhabitants were confined to jobs of the per- 
sonal service variety. They were waiters, cooks, 
maids, porters, janitors. Some of the women were 
hairdressers and chiropodists, plying their trade 
among the rich white families. 

The number of men and women employed in 
plants and factories before the war was negligible. 
The stockyards employed a few colored persons, 


Vegroes and Whites Serve on Employes Council 


mixed with Irish and Polish. In factories, how 
ever, it was exceptional to see a Negro except as 
porter, and that was not the rule. There was 
definite spirit of hostility exhibited by the lowe: 
class working man, it being unsafe for Negroes to 
venture alone into their residential districts. This 
traceable to thei: 
desire to keep the 
Negro from be- 
coming a compe 
titor for the jobs 
held by white 
men, 

Most of Chi- 
cago’s new labor- 
ers came from 
Georgia, Missis 
sippi, and Ala- 
bama, off the 
plantations and 
cotton farms ol 
states that were 
and are notorious 
for their small 
wages, the back- 


antipathy was almost entirely 





wardness of their 
people, and the 
vicious character 
of their laws and 
treatment of col- 
ored p eo p ] e. 
They were eager 
to come and the 
industrialists were eager to get these men and 
women, but it would have been foolish on the part 
of any one to have expected these newcomers to 
fit immediately into the highly-organized and in- 
dustrialized life of the north. Social problems im- 
mediately presented themselves. The turnover of 
the new Negro labor was high, but, when it was 
considered that once these farm hands were in 
northern cities they found greater opportunities for 
themselves than the labor agents of special in- 
terests had held out to them, their desire to get the 
best possible advantages explains somewhat the 
waste from turnover for which they were re- 
sponsible. , 

There was an abundance of openings for skilled 
laborers, but these men and women from the fields 
were not qualified for the specialized tasks. Most 
of them were only competent to do the heavy, un- 
skilled work. The industries employing large num- 
bers of Negro workers were: slaughtering, packing 
of meat, and other food products; iron foundries 
and iron and steel products; laundries, needle 
trades; hotels, railroads, Pullman and din- 
ingear services, tanneries, taxicab upkeep and re- 
pair, and mail order houses. 

But most important in an appraisal of the Negro 
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in industry in Chicago is his position since it was 
realized that the best minds and agencies must ap- 
ply themselves to the working out of an industrial 
program for the Negro. This program contem- 
plated the retention of all the ground the Negro 
had gained with the thoroughly American objective 
of placing him wherever else it was possible. Two 
of the most effective agencies which undertook to 
deal with the problem were the Chicago Urban 
League and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
George R. Arthur, for some years executive secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., co-operated directly and 
continuously with stock yards workers, placing 
men, discussing problems with the laborers and the 
company representatives, and suggesting factors 
that would tend to bring about an agreeable work- 
ing status. The Illinois Free Employment Bureau 
under the direction of George W. Grifhin, likewise 
performed creditable service. 

The brunt of the task, however, has fallen upon 
the Urban League, under its two able secretaries, 
T. Arnold Hill and A. L, Foster. The League’s 
special task has been to contact large employers of 
labor, seek openings for skilled and unskilled 
workers, and to help to solve problems that might 
arise. Through the League’s helpful influence the 
field for the Negro worker has been gradually ex- 
tended. As a result, Negroes have taken their 
places in the following industries in larger num- 
bers than previously: First, laundries: Of fifteen 
large laundries employing 937 women there are 
790 colored, a proportion which represents more 
than 84 per cent. Second, date, fig, and nut fac- 
tories: Negro women have a practical monopoly 
on this work—from six factories the statistics show 
a total of 635 colored and 48 white employed. 

The steel industry has given increased oppor- 
tunity. The Illinois Steel Works in 1910 had seven 
colored employes, 35 in 1916, 1,209 in 1919 which 
fell off to 338 during the after-the-war depression, 
but has since increased to 1,014 and a present aver- 
age of 600. Other steel companies have given 
similar consideration, employing between 12 and 
20 per cent Ylored “Fielp. The layoff of colored 
help has been in the same proportion as that of 
other employes. ™=* 

Five years ago the By-Products Coke Company 
employed 13 per cent Negroes, but today this per- 
centage has been increased to 33 1-3. The Beaver 
Products Company (roofing manufacturers) dur- 
ing a period of four years increased its Negro 
force from fifteen per cent common labor to 77 
per cent, including skilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployes. 

The Urban League gives the folléwing figures on 
the distribution of Negro workers in 1928: 


Packing Houses .......... of 8,000 
Steel Works and Foumd ries: -cecvicoossccccsee . 3,800 
Building Trades 6,000 
Tanneries 1,200 
Car Shops 1,000 
Laundries (Approximately) 15% 
Waiters and Cooks 3,200 
Pullman Porters 2.800 
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Government Employes (postoffices)...... 3,400 
Red Caps 215 
Musicians (Organized) ceocssssssneereeerneeennees 350 
Musicians (Unorganized )  ecccccoocseeeneeensee " 150 
Police Department 124 
Firemen 21 
Corn Products Industry cme 1,000 
Lamp Shade Factories sncmnnnnnn 4,000 
Date, Fig, and Nut Shel bing ccc . 2,300 
Overall and Apron Factories ..0WjjGe_esw 1,000 
Auto Accessories 850 
Ladies Dresses and Men’s Clothing... 900 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 115 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Coy ecco 75 
Rapid Transit & Surface Lines—A few as 
janitors and porters, 
Bell Telephone Company—A few as janitors 
and porters, 














It will be noted that the second largest group in 
point of numbers is that employed in the building 
trades. In spite of advancement in these crafts, 
determined opposition has been offered by the la- 
bor unions. In some trades, such as bricklaying 
and plastering, the Negro is admitted somewhat 
freely to the unions, but in others—printers, plum- 
bers, electricians, entrance is made very dificult for 
him, and some unions have established Jim Crow 
branches for Negroes, 


Another indication of how the Negro is prog- 
ressing industrially may be seen in the following 
list of what might be termed “unusual positions” 
held by Negroes with white concerns: 


NAME OCCUPATION WHERE EMPLOYED 

David Manson, Traffic Manager, Ohio lron & Metal Com- 
pany (Retired) 

Bertram Jamison, Engineer, Commonwealth Edison Co. 

H. R. Lewis, Electrical Draftsman, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company 

Jas. A. Megahey, Junior Engineer, Board of Local Im- 
provements 

W. H. Sheridan, Junior Engineer, Board of Local Im- 
provements 

William Thornton, Junior Highway Engineer, State High- 
way Comm.ssion 

Sam Cheevers, Junior Highway Engineer, State Highway 
Commission 

Oscar Randall, Civil Engineer, Sanitary District 

Thomas Mayo, Chief Chemist, B. Heller Chemical Company 

Richard Morgan, Chemist, B. Heller Chemical Company 

W. A. Mollison, Chief Chemist, Imperial Belting Company 

James Prince, Chemist, Argo Corn Products Company 

E. M. Aiken, Chemist, American Maize Products Company 

Howard Shaw, Head Electrician, The Pullman Company 

A. D. Watson, Electrical Engineer, The Pullman Company 

James W. Camp, Bookkeeper, Johnson Hardware Company 

Richard Jones, Assistant Manager, South Center Depart- 
ment Store 

R. Lester Buffins, Architectural Draftsman, Charles S. Duke 

Lemuel McDougal, Architectural Draftsman, Henry K. 
Holsman 

Clifford Campbell, Architectural Draftsman, Board of 
Education 

August Jennings, Meter Reader, Gas Company 

Edward A. Jones, Meter Reader, Gas Company 


It is the belief of the writer that while the num- 
per of Negroes found in these so-called “unusual 
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positions” is increasing, the number of those en- 
gaged in domestic service is decreasing. This con- 
clusion is drawn from analyses made of the classi- 
fied advertising sections of the local daily papers, 
which show that while ninety per cent of the 
“situations wanted” as domestics is colored, ninety 
per cent of the positions offered is for whites. The 
general belief is that this condition is not due so 
much to prejudice as it is to the prevailing incompe- 
tence of the Negro domestic, as compared with the 
foreigner, and the unwillingness of colored domes- 
tics to accommodate themselves to the hours and 
habits required. 

The Urban League has not only been busy plac- 
ing Negroes in the larger white industrial estab- 
lishments, but has conducted a thorough campaign 
in the colored districts to see that proprietors of 
white businesses give Negro boys and girls, and 
men and women, the opportunity to work which the 
patronage of Negroes deserved. A survey of seven 
white banks revealed a surprisingly large number 
of colored depositors but few colored employes. 
The Bankers State Bank and the Industrial State 
Bank, each reported that more than 90 per cent of 
their depositors in the savings department were 
Negroes and about 25 per cent in the commercial 
department. While the Industrial Bank employs 
one colored woman in its savings department and 
a colored janitor, the Bankers Bank employs only 
two Negroes in the capacity of chauffeur and jani- 
tor. The Franklin, Drexel State, and Kenwood 
Nationa] Banks each reported a large number of 
Negro depositors, yet in neither bank was a Negro 
employed in a position above that of janitor. In 
one bank a colored policeman was employed who 
has since been killed in line of duty. The Lincoln 
State Bank reported that it had 15,000 colored de- 
positors and the Roosevelt State Bank admitted it 
had about one million dollars on deposit from 
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Negroes. The former employs one colored woma: 
in its savings department and two policemen. Th 
Roosevelt Bank has a colored receiving clerk and 
a policeman. 

About fifty drug stores were surveyed of whos: 
trade Negroes constitute from fifty to ninety-five 
per cent. While in almost every place a colored 
porter was employed, only 35 per cent of the stores 
employed full-time colored clerks and a few mor 
than seven per cent had registered pharmacists 
who were colored. Walgreen Drug Company has 
recently opened one of its largest stores in the 
center of the Negro district with about twenty 
colored employes. The manager is white. 

Twelve shoe stores, seven United Cigar Stores, 
and seven coal companies were visited. No shoe 
store had a full-time salesman, but in two cases 
the porter was allowed to wait on customers in the 
rush period. Three stores thought favorably of 
colored help and advised the investigator that con 
sideration would be given at a later date. Colored 
trade was found to constitute from 75 to 95 per 
cent in these stores. The cigar stores had one 
colored manager. All other employes were white, 
except seven porters. Negro patronage was said to 
be eighty per cent for all the stores. In the seven 
coal companies the majority of those employed 
were colored, but these men were used as drivers 
and common laborers except for one salesman. 
Office forces were all white. In every case it was 
announced that the trade among whites was greater 
than among colored. 

Inquiry at fourteen theatres revealed that there 
were 121 male and 37 female employes among 
whom 94 males and 32 females were colored. Six 
of the theatres, however, had forces entirely col- 
ored. Nine houses had colored cashiers. Other 
Negroes were employed as musicians, doormen, 
ushers, and operators. 

Proprietors of eighty groceries, 
markets, and fruit stores were in- 
terviewed. With but few excep- 
tions the Negro patronage amount- 
ed to 90 per cent or more. In 
nearly 20 per cent of these stores 
delivery boys constituted the only 
colored part of the help. the rest 
of the work being done by mem- 
bers of the proprietor’s family. In 
many other stores Negroes served 
as both clerks and porters. Four- 
teen markets employed butchers, 
all of whom were reported to be 
giving satisfactory service. There 
was a general opinion among the 
proprietors that since there was a 
considerable Negro trade, colored 
help should be used, white patrons 
often objecting to such clerks 
waiting on them and this was 
more evident in the meat markets 
than in the groceries. 

There are employed two hun- 
dred clerks and other help in one 
hundred of the Greater Atlantic 
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and Pacific Tea Stores. The Na- 
tional Tea Stores employ a man- 
aver in one store and_ several 
clerks in others. The Loblaw Gro- 
ceries have indicated their will- 
ingness to employ Negroes in their 
stores in the colored district. 

The Standard Oil Company has 
extended opportunities to the Ne- 
ero as attendants and greasers in 
filling stations, This was a de- 
parture from custom brought 
about through H. N. Robinson of 
the industrial department of the 
Urban League after several months 
of effort. Six attendants and 
twenty-five greasers have been giv- 
en employment. 

The South Center Department 
Store, and the Silver Dollar Store, 
both established in 1928, have 
employed more than a forty pet 
cent sales force of colored men 
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and women. This has helped to de- 

stroy the belief that the two racial 

groups cannot work harmoniously 

together. The proprietors have openly expressed 
their satisfaction with the success of the plan. 

As an evidence of the successful efforts of work- 
ers engaged in various fields, the following state- 
ments from employers are quoted: 

Louis Kahn, proprietor of the South Center De- 
partment Store, writes: “I am pleased to state that 
the colored employes at the South Center Depart- 
ment Store are proving very satisfactory in their 
various capacities, They are steady in their attend- 
ance, diligent and anxious to make good. They are 
meeting all requirements expected.” 

John Paul, proprietor of Myer-Paul Company: 
“We have at this time approximately thirty-five 
colored persons employed and the majority we ac- 
quired through the Urban League. We find them 
ponest and a good percentage very efficient as a 
whole. We are satisfied with them.” 

T. B. Clifford, manager of the sales department 
of the Standard Oil Company: “With reference to 
your request for information pertaining to the 
status of colored men employed by this company, 
please be advised that the attendants and greasers 
listed are still in our employ and are satisfactorily 
discharging their duties.” 

In some places Negroes have lost out because 
unemployment is widespread and has affected white 
and black alike. The Boston Department Store and 
the Stop and Shop Food Shops dismissed their 
colored employes with the explanation that white 
people wanted work, too. All the colored em- 
ployes were given sterling recommendations as to 
their ability and character, with the added state- 
ment that they were being replaced because the 
policy of the stores was to employ white help. 

A survey of the Negro in Industry in Chicago 
would be incomplete without some space given to 
the employment of Negroes by Negroes. A tabula- 
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tion by W. H. Bolton shows the following Negro 
businesses in Chicago for 1927: 


Ladies’ Furnishings 
Laundries 

Lawyers 

Locksmiths 
Magazines 


> 


Artists 

Bakeries 

Banks 

Barber Shops 
Book Stores 
Bond & Investment Cos 
Brokers 

Cab Companies 
Churches 
Chiropractors 
Cigar Stores 
Coal Companys 
Decorators 


18 


9 

) 
7 
4 
5 


Manufacturers 
Cigars 
Ice Cream 
Hair Preparations 
Medicinal Lights 
Sausage 
Toilet Preparations 
Dentists Mattress Makers 
Dressmakers Milk Distributor 
Druggists Music Stores 
Dry Goods Stores Newspapers 
Electricians 
Employment Agencies 
Express and Storage 
Fish Markets Plumbers 
Florists Printers 
Furnace Repairs : Real Estate Dealers 
Restaurants 
22 Service Stations 


Optometrists 
Photographers 
Physicians 


Furniture Dealers 
Garages 

Groceries 153 
Haberdashers 3 
Hairdressing Parlors 103 
Hardware and Paint 
Insurance Tailors 
Inventors Transfer 
Jewelers } I ndertaker 
Laboratories 7 Variety Stores 


Shoe Repairs 
Shoe Stores . 
Sign Painters 
Stone Cleaner 
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The above list is given to indicate the nature and 
extent of Negro enterprise. Most of these, includ- 
ing physicians, dentists, and so forth, employ one 
or more persons. It is not in agreement in all re- 
spects with some other compilations, differing 
notably in regard to the number of physicians, 
which the Negro in Chicago gives as 241, but the 
figures above are adequate to give a reasonable 
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picture of the Negro at work in his own pursuits 
in Chicago. 

The colored insurance companies employ ap- 
proximately 425 persons, The two banks have about 
25 employes each. The newspapers give employ- 
ment to sixty. The beauty parlors, drug stores, 
restaurants, groceries, hotels, real estate offices, 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices, and other such 
places, all employ one or more persons. It has 
been conservatively estimated that 5,000 Negroes 
are employed either part time or full time in these 
different Negro establishments. Some of them, 
such as the Chicgao Defender, the Binga State Bank 
and the Therapeutic Lamp Company of Paul E. 
Johnson, employ both white and colored help. 

It can thus be seen from this survey that the 
Negro in Chicago has no cause for great pessimism 
so far as the immediate future of his industrial out- 
look is concerned. Since before the war, he has 
been making steady, normal progress. The mal- 
adjustment of the early post-war period has been 
straightened out and the industrial field for the 
Negro worker has been extended and secured in 
small and large white businesses in such a way as 
to more than offset any losses he may have suf- 
fered. In addition, the feeling between the races 
has improved and greater respect and appreciatior 
for the Negro has been the result of his advance- 
ment. 
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Chicago today is 6n the verge of a big boom 
Four years hence the city’s leaders plan to hol 
another great world’s fair that is expected to su 
pass anything the city has ever seen. Its prom 
tion will involve the expenditure of many million 
of dollars. Negroes now occupy a district in tha 
section of the city which will benefit most fror 
the fair. Not only are they going to benefi 
through increased property values, but they are ii 
a position to get a fair share of the work of pre 
paring for the millions of fair visitors expected 
Their place in the building trades will assure them 
of this. And even before the great fair there ar 
indications that many other public improvement 
are on the way. Negro representatives in the state 
legislature, the city council and in other powerful! 
political posts will fight to see that the Negro gets 
his part of this work which his taxes help to pay 
for. 

All the time the Negro’s leaders in Chicago are 
pushing, pushing, pushing. The Urban League, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, The Illinois Free Employment Bureau, 
and other civic and social agencies have all con- 
tributed to help to bring about a partial spirit of 
fair play in industrial relations. That, it is hoped, 
is going to be the spirit of the future of the Chi- 
cago Negro in industry in relation to his white 


brothers. 














White and Colored Women Workers at Oppenheimer Casing Factory Listen to Thrift Talk 
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HE Salesman, obliged to interrupt his sales-talk, 
turned involuntarily to his left. He saw her 
indirectly; he knew her to be woman; knew that 
those of her kind must buy again and again this 
cosmetic, this Palmer’s Skin Whitener, this mar- 
velous beautifier, if jobs like his should continue 
to exist. He thought of all of the soliciting agents 
for big companies, all the little cosmetic sales- 
men, all his fellow workers, all his individual ac- 
quaintances; he thought of those many salesmen 
he knew of from statistics. Then he thought of 
how many women must come and ask how many 
clerks in order to dispose of a hundred gross of 
Skin Whiteners. He pictured long lines of women 
all over the country, from Chicago to Boston, in- 
cluding the little places that through trains do not 
stop; women of all colors—black, brown, yellow, 
tan, greasy white, clay; women with blemishes, 
with shallow complexions, with pimples, freckles 
all wanting new faces for old, all buying skin 
whiteners. 

The Drug Clerk came back behind the counter 
from the show cases across the store and passed 
the Palmer’s Skin Whitener to the Woman. The 
Salesman’s eyes met the Woman’s rather directly. 
He saw nothing there. In his eyes she only saw 
woman. It was seen so often in the eyes turned 
upon her that she expected nothing else. She saw 
lady only in the eyes of her sister-workers in the 
church. The Jewess who sold her seasonly a 
three dollar hat in a State Street store, addressed 
her as a lady, but she could only see woman in 
the Jewish eves. 

With the brief glance that had served him in 
his business of making contacts, the Salesman 
sketched the woman completely. The cheek bo.es 
were always noticed first. They stood out in the 
striking fashion of George Elliot’s and Savona- 
rola’s. (The silhouettes of these personages are 
similar because of this.) An egg-shaped face is 
usually the result: high bones at the broad end 
and hollow cheeks tapering to an elongated chin. 
And the skin over the Woman’s facial bones was 
the color of milk chocolate, but the texture was 
coarse with large pores. From under a worn hat 
the straightened hair slipped down by the ears in 
a slovenly fashion. The shoulder blades were no- 
ticeable by the worn places on the coat, and from 
her worn shoes the stockings too long for the 
scrawny legs were drawn tightly and wrinkled 
longitudinally. The Salesman did not notice 
whether the heels of the stockings were gone. When 
she turned from the counter to go out, his mind 
had already erased the sketch and more completely 
taken charge of his vocal organs which had pro- 
ceeded automatically with the selling-talk. 


The woman’s childhood and girlhood were spent 
in Georgia. Her father labored all week at the 
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A Portrait of a Woman 


By BarerieLp GorDON 








round-house of the Georgia Railroad. Most of 
his time was spent in rolling the iron wheels and 
axles on a steam elevator which a crippled white 
flazman from a little red house at the crossing 
manipulated. And in the still hot Saturday nights 
of summer Liza would sit at the edge of her low 
porch, very quietly, while her tired father dozed 
after supper, and waited with the odor of labor 
upon him until his time for bathing. He liked 
Liza best of all his children because she worried 
him less. He chose to believe she was thinking 
seriously, and so he spoke to her occasionally in 
soft and questioning tones about things of the 
Bible, mostly. He would talk to her mother about 
things when she was around that he would not 
even say when the older children were present. 
Liza cared, secretly, a great deal for this great 
muscular power which could sleep so easily and 
soundly in the still night. 


Night was dark and still and hot in summer. 
Facing the colored cemetery, Liza’s house was at 
the lowest end of town. She knew death as soon 
as she was aware of life, but worried little about 
death and darkness. She wished the sun to cease 
its futile hot efforts to pierce the inter-lacing 
branches of the sombre ante-bellum trees in order 
that the thick dust would not be too hot on her 
bare feet. For the dust was a joy to her, The 
dust that muffled the feet of the funeral horses lest 
they disturb the silence; the powdered dust, sprin- 
kling a mornful hoariness over life, was a joy 
to her at night. Her porch was low enough to 
allow her bare toes to play in the velvet warm 
softness of the dry dust, or to incase her entire 
feet in the soft mud of the rainy summer seasons. 

Seated on the porch on Saturday night, Liza 
thought mostly of a white organdy dress. It was 
not a dress to her; it was a flower. A whole world 
was in the thin organdy diess w ih ruffles. She was 
always watchful on Saturday morning when her 
mother took the roll of damp cloth from te bas- 
ket and placed it on the ironing board. Sie no- 
ticed that the iron was always selected with care 
from the charcoal bucket and smoothed over the 
pine straw. First, only a little bit would be ironed 
out into crinkled whiteness, and second only half 
would be done; there would be the many little 
ruffles around the almost-no-sleeves left un-finished. 
Then the entire flower would rest in full bloom 
upon the bed, unattainable under the rapturous 
eyes of Liza. 


Liza never conceived of the dress upon herself. 
She knew that she had little beauty of any kind 
—her sisters told her so. This possession was a 
thing different. The having and possession of 
beauty were identical in her perception. If it were 
only possible that she could have this dress, she 
would be beautiful herself. Once she had seen 
the dress on its little owner, and she was beauti- 
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ful. Liza, then, wished all the more for the or- 
gandy beauty, but she could never visualize her- 
self in it. It was always the owner, Katherine 
Hamilton, whom she saw in the magic garment. 

Liza saw the owner of the dress one Saturday 
afternoon, when she steadied the basket of clothes 
on her brother Henry’s wagon as he pulled it 
through the dust up past the white cemetery, up 
past the First Ward School, up past the prison 
house of red brick painted red, up on the old hard 
red brick sidewalk with protruding corners of 
brick which hurt one so in walking with bare feet, 
and more so when her brother was pulling the 
little wagon swiftly along and shaking it so that 
it required careful holding. 

Into the back of Judge Hamilton’s large house 
facing Willow Street, the clothes were delivered. 
And while the cook gave them something sweet 
to eat, Liza saw for a few moments Katherine Ham- 
ilton with the organdy dress with ruffles. The 
dress had not been in wash for several weeks; 
Liza had been worried. Now she knew it would 
return soon to die and blossom before her eyes. 

Liza was very happy when she went out. She 
followed her brother around to Willow Street. 
The street had a right and left drive, with road 
beds of hard clay contrasted by the walk of green 
dividing them. Every two blocks on the green 
was a bust of some famous Southerner. Liza 
was proud when she knew the exact number of 
busts—the personages represented by the marble 
she never knew. She did not dare to walk on the 
green and play around the bust. That was a 
privilege of white children of the blue-bloods— 
the Hamiltons. If she had grown up and gotten 
to be a Negro nurse Liza might have known the 
names under the busts. 

She felt very bold following her brother on 
the side walk and even dared to walk the diagonal 
path through the square park which Negroes were 
not supposed to enter. No one said anything to 
them, but Liza was glad to get safely home and 
rest her bruised feet in the soft dust about her low 
porch. 

When she graduated from First Ward Gram- 
mar School, Liza had a yellow organdy dress. 
But it was a long time after she had learned that 
the possession of beauty did not beautify one. She 
showed little of beauty in the features that the 
brown skin covered. The cheek bones were pre- 
mature signs of age in youth; her gaunt legs and 
arms with knotty African muscles added to the 
awkwardness of her walk. She formed only a 
background in the closing playlet, “The Lost 
Fairies,” while her plump younger sisters, full 
and sinuous of form in their early maturing under 
Southern heat were decorated as flowers, and with 
the aid of false curls danced about adroitly as 
fairies. 

With five children below and three above her, 
Liza was only another mouth at the family board. 
Generally dull in school work, on graduation she 
immediately began helping her mother take in 
larger washings. Finding her sympathetically 
aware of the family plight and easily moved by it, 
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everyone gradually allowed responsibility to slid 
upon Liza’s shoulders. Her mother was not s 
very strong, and her father lived constantly i 
dread that the railroad would lay him off as i 
had often done. Liza washed and attended Thank 
ful Baptist Church. 

The church first gave her opportunity to shov 
her social sense and rather matured understandin 
of situations. Here quietness and religious dignity 
won for her favor and respect in the Sunday school. 
The yellow dress from the closing exercise served 
her for many Sunday afternoons. The teachers 
could turn to her for the golden rule under th 
bright colored picture card with the lesson writ 
ten on the back. She gave a helping hand at th 
little penny parties that the Sunday school inaugu 
rated to help the church out of some never ending 
debt. It was she who first of the children in the 
family attended the prayer meetings on Wednes 
day evenings. 

Her younger sisters and her elder were not 
as interested in church as she. The fellow who 
was enzaged to her elder siste1 Annie of twenty 
years brought over another boy for her younget 
sister Mary of seventeen years; Sarah of sixteen 
had a beau who worked steadily in a grocery 
store. The other fellows worked in the cotton 
warehouse. Large Negroes, they were, who 
laughed with utter freedom, who smoked if they 
wanted to, who in the quiet sombre evenings played 
cards for money; Negroes who knew the use of 
knives and bite of whiskey. They came around, 
and in two callings were at home. Liza was not 
troubled outwardly; but inwardly she was jealous 
of those big bodies and strong hands which 
caressed soft willing bodies; she was jealous, be- 
ing aware that she had little to offer as compared 
to her sisters. 

When he came, it was by way of the church. 
Being escorted home from prayer meeting was 
pleasure; a bitter one, at first, she had waited 
so long. And even when she had given all, Liza 
knew that she would never have him entirely. She 
was rather glad that the War took him; he would 
have left in time. 

* * * 4 * 

Her family did not object when she went up 
North with a neighboring family. Work was 
plentiful up there, so it was said. Liza could send 
a little something back to help the other sisters 
with their children. She paid her fare from her 
own savings. 

In a Chicago shirt shop Liza learned to work a 
simple machine for sewing khaki shirts. More 
money was earned by Liza than she expected. 
She sent some home, she bought herself clothes, 
and she gave to the church. In the church she 
always found her forte. Chicago Negroes were 
striving for larger churches. The Whites were 
moving from the South-side and leaving larger 
churches than Negroes had dreamed of possessing 
in the near future. Liza was quickly placed on a 
club, and her life became tied up with church 
work. All day Sunday and almost every evening 
was devoted to some church auxiliary. 
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The minister was a fine man to Liza. He spoke shops; she was now doing day washing and iron- 
so very softly and personally to her. There was ing for regular families. On Saturday she was 
an earnest appeal in his voice. It was something off early. That allowed her time to shop on State 
erand to her to be a lady of the church, and ot Street and to prepare her face and hair for Sun- 
the most magnificent church for Negroes in Chi- day. She still used Palmer’s Skin Whitener, It 
cago. She sacrificed and gave all that was pos- had served her in her youthful efforts to try and 
sible, and more. Whenever there was a rally, make herself as beautiful as Katherine Hamilton 
Liza could be depended upon as one of the ladies in a muslin dress, 
of the church who could give the allotted amount. Liza had changed slowly without apprehension. 
In winter there was the coal rally; in summet She did not admit it. Seated on a State Street 
there was the pastor’s new and shiny car. car with a True Story Magazine opened upon her 

There was always some special honor for her. knee, Liza dreamed of herself in various com- 
Liza had never been a “shouting Christian.” Re- promising positions which always turned out hap- 
ligion was a sacred and a real thing in her life. pily for the better. Her brother Henry had come 
She patted her foot, at times, and she sang very to Chicago after the War, but instead of making 
fervently, But Liza was never intoxicated by either things easy for her, he increased the burden of 
drink or the Holy Ghost. It was, therefore, fit- her labor. She worked and got him out of jail 
ting that she should be one of the ladies of only to have him killed by the same gang who 
Martha, who dressed in white in summer, carried put him there. 

a fan and a larger handkerchief for relieving the . ° ° . ° 
prostrated ladies who were overcome with re- Liza Wingfield thought of nothing on the Satur- 





day afternoon that the salesman sized her up as 
she bought a box of Palmer's Skin Whitener. 





ligious zeal. 










> 7 — - * 
Liza thought of nothing except whether the woman 
She was old now, and only in her thirties, The who did her hair for fifty-cents would be able 
Jews had time and again turned her off from shirt to take her on an hour earlier. 





Adieu 


By DonaLp Jerrrey Hayes 









O CARELESSLY and carelessly 
Is the way go 

Boldly swinging down the roads 
That others tread tip-toe. .. . 









Where other tread tip-toe, my dear, 
Carelessly I go 

Let it be precarious 

l would have it so. 






Carelessly and carelessly 
{ll along the way 
There is contentment down the night 
When the hounds of danger bay. . 









Hear the strange song on my lips: 
I must be free to live. 

! who can boast a wealth of love 
Have nothing more to give. .. .! 












Carelessly and carelessly 
And I must flee you now! 
I am afraid of quiet nights 
Safety and your vow. 










’ 
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The Negro Goes to Church 


By Harovp M. KINCsLey 


HICAGO, with its nearly 4,000,000 people, has 

arrived as a racial, a lingual, a cultural, a 
religious melting pot. Every race, religion, kin- 
dred and kind is here represented and to a degree 
second only to New York City. The 165,000 
Negroes of Chicago are just as divergent, vivid 
and compelling as any other group or all groups. 
In Chicago is to be found some of the most sub- 
stantial religious organizations among Negroes and 
all of the variations of the “fringe” movements 
graduating from esoteric theosophical, elevated 
Bahaiism, cultural Unity and New Thought, yearn- 
ing Christian Science to Holy Rollers, non-descript 
store fronters, Primitive Baptists (once in Christ 
never out). There may be added to these many 
semi-social, semi-economic, semi-political, reli- 
gious organizations, burial fraternal, uplift, as well 
as eastern mystical cults, genuine Mohammedanism 
and denatured oriental philosophy thinly camou- 
flaged for exploitation purposes. Chicago, richest 
of all cities in material for a religious clinic, 
affords several revealing classifications each of 
which standing to a certain extent for a definite 
cultural movement among Negroes. 


THE CHURCHED AND THE UNCHURCHED 


Chicago enjoys a reputation of being composed 
of a church-going population -almost rivalling 
Brooklyn in this respect. Of 165,000 Negroes in 
Chicago only about 75,000 belong, by a most lib- 
eral estimate to the churches. The established 
churches, their membership, and the reasons for 
membership on one hand and the unchurched 
majority and the reasons for it on the other, pre- 
sent one of the richest field for sociological investi- 
gation. The reasons usually given for belonging 
to church are as follows: 1. Born into the denomin- 
ation; 2. The gregarious instinct, following friends; 
3. The convenience of locality; 4. Liking for church 
service or some incident phase of it. The reasons 
usually given for not being a church member are: 
1. The high cost of the church; 2. Low standards 
of the church; 3. Ineffectuality of the church; 
4. A lack of a program expressive of the needs 
of the people; 5. The selfishness of ministers and 
their lack of cooperation with progressive move- 


ments. 
THe RecuLtar CHURCHES 


By the expression of the regular we mean the 
church with a salaried pastor, a building and a 
stabilized congregation and something of a pro- 
gram. An example of which is found in the Olivet 
Baptist Church, consisting of ten thousand mem- 
bers. Rev. L. K. Williams, the pastor, is presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Convention, a leader 
in interracial affairs and a speaker of note and 
ability. His genius is primarily that of an or- 


ganizer. A manual of a recent celebration of th 
Olivet Baptist Church is one of the best printed 
best illustrated and most complete expressions o! 
a large church program available among th 
Protestant churches of the world. He has a stafl 
of over 20 people, six of whom are assistant pas 
tors, who in turn are associated with tens of volun 
teer workers. This largest Protestant church in 
the world is large not only in members but in 
its constructive ministry. Each of the larger de- 
nominations is represented by one or more 
churches which are doing notable work such as 
Pilgrim Baptist, Bethel A. M. E., Berean Baptist. 
Bethesda Baptist, St. Marks M. E., etc. The re- 
cent upheavals among the A. M. E. churches has 
been rather disastrous to the morale and_ these 
church quarrels have possibly lowered the church 
in general in the estimation of Chicago Negroes. 
Criticism is usually leveled at Bishop Archibald 
Carey for holding a political as well as an eccle- 
siastical position. There is no doubt that Bishop 
Carey has built a most powerful machine which 
functions like a rock crusher. He has recently 
set up a fine episcopal office at 47th and South 
Parkway, and has brought to the city such pro- 
gressive, cultured young men as Mr. Wayman Ward. 

Grace Presbyterian Church has long been one 
of the high spots in Chicago's cultural life, pas- 
tored for 40 years by one pastor, Rev. Moses Jack- 
son, it has stood for soundness, high standards 
and progress. The Grace Lyceum and the choir 
of the church have been outstanding institutions 
for many years with a decided upward effect on 
the life of the people. This church today is suf- 
fering from the moving of population that is 
stringing out two or three miles south. 


INDEPENDENT CHURCHES 


The independent churches are the result of the 
same sort of protests in the main as those of the 
unchurched people, that is, ecclesiastical tyranny, 
church politics, arbitrary handling of leaders. 
This movement about eight years ago was crys- 
tallized definitely when Dr. W. D. Cook revolted 
from the A, M. E, Church and founded a Com- 
munity Church. On the first Sunday of its exist- 
ence 1500 people joined. They occupied Wendell 
Phillips High School for a number of years. Re- 
cently they have bought a modern and substantial, 
former Presbyterian Church at 41st and South 
Parkway. Their choir is one of the best known 
in the world being called “the radio and prize 
winning choir,” under the direction of Wesley 
Jones. A group of vigorous, intelligent, and in- 
dependent men are officers of the church. Their 
Sunday night Forum is outstanding. Dr. Cook. 
known as “the man who just missed being Bishop,” 
celebrated recently his 50th anniversary in the 
ministry. He is a gifted character. 
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(he revolt spread like wildfire. Today there 
are twelve independent churches in Chicago, the 
leading ones of which are pastored by Dr. J. C. 
Winters and Dr. J. Russell] Harvey. This new 
independence is a terror to stabilized churches. 
On the least provocation today in Chicago Negroes 
will draw out of an old church and form a new 
one. No minister with as much as one leg to 
stand on has to leave Chicago; all he has to do 
js to start a new church. The independent move- 
ment is one of the most profound factors in New 
Church life and is bound to make for the pro- 
gress of the churches as a whole. 


THe “INTELLECTUAL” Group 


The leading churches in this group are 5t. 
Thomas P. E., St. Edmunds P. E., Grace Presby- 
terian and Hope Presbyterian, Lincoln Memorial 
Congregational and Michigan Avenue Congrega- 
tional. The Michigan Avenue Church has had a 
remarkable growth which is explained sometimes 
by the fact that it is seeking to meet the demands 
of the new Negro. This church has moved three 
times in the past 18 months, and has grown from 
a membership of 62 to 506. St. Edmunds Church 
represents a unique experiment in church life. 
When the white people moved out of the building 
and neighborhood, the rector and staff remained 
with the church and continued their ministry to 
the colored congregation which has taken over 
the property. The same priest, Rev. Myers, is in 
charge as formerly. 
by a young colored student, Mr. J. C. 


Last summer he was assisted 
Martin. 


THe Formutistic CHURCHES 


St. Elizabeth Roman Catholic Church at 41st 
and Wabash Avenue, deserves special mention. 
Father Eckert, priest in charge for the last eight 
years, elicited recently this remarkable tribue 
from a Negro leader in another denomination. 
“If the Roman Catholic Church had a hundred 
such men as Father Eckert, it would sweep the 
Father Eckert is one of the most 
genial characters in Chicago. His parish was 
formerly the center of a large and _ influential 
lrish neighborhood, the reminders of which are 
on every hand. Good old Irish names, O'Grady. 
O’Brien, O'Toole, etc.. adorn baptismal fonts. 
memorial windows, etc. With the coming of Neg- 
roes the disciplined Roman Catholic Church in con- 
formity with its far-reaching and well-considered 
program which had been given expression by 
Mother Drexel of New York and by His Holiness, 


at once set out to absorb new population. 


Negro race. 


With characteristic genius and in response to a 
tremendous need (only eight beds out of every 
one hundred in Chicago being open to Negroes), 
the Roman Catholic Church has projected a mil- 
lion-dollar Pentecost hospital. A large number 
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of the leaders of the Negroes in Chicago have en- 
gaged in promoting this project, giving the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The need of hospitalization; 
2. Facilities for interneships and nurse training. 

Some Negro leaders have objected to this new 
project giving these reasons: 1. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church proselytes; 2. It has been unable to find 
over eight Negro priests at one time out of the 
twelve million Negroes in the United States; 3. 
It is undemocratic in that it and the Lutheran 
churches are the only large bodies maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes in Chicago. How- 
ever, the Roman Catholic Church is growing and 
a hospital is needed and assured. 


THE “FRINGE MOVEMENT” 


These churches which have been mentioned in 
the beginning of this article are a_ protest 
against existing church conditions and a groping 
for a higher and larger life, although they em- 
brace many congenital malcontents and joiners 
and responsibility dodgers. A large number at- 
tend the services of the Christian Science Churches. 
Bahaii is making its usually benign and effective 
appeal. A Mohemmedan church has been formed 
in Chicago and is thriving. The Holy Rollers are 
legion and are split in quite a number of groups. 
In addition to these are the mystic cults numer- 
ous spiritualistic “power houses” with defeated, 
yearning people crowding in for readings from 
the unseen, and, many times, the unknown and 
unknowable. Then there is the yogi and swami. 
foo much can hardly be said of all these move- 
ments as definite expressions of dissatisfactions 
and longings in the life of the Negro migrant. 
Interracial movements in Chicago we have pur- 
posely omitted because of limited space. Organ- 
ized contacts with white groups and denominations 
are well developed. The Interracial Commission 
of the Chicago Federation of Churches is the one 
Dean Shalier 


outstanding example of cooperation. 
Divine, 


Matthews, the University of Chicago 
has been a vigorous, insistent and outspoken cham- 
pion of better race relations, and George Arthur 
formerly of the Y. M. C. A. and now of the 
Rosenwald Foundation has been its secretary. 
Through the work of the Federation /nterracial 
Sunday in Chicago is probably on a sounder basis 
than in any other big city in the world. There 
are other cooperative movements that are sociolog- 
ical, intellectual and economic, headed by lead- 
ers like Zenobia Baber, Jane Addams and Mary Mc- 
Dowell. The scope of this article will not per- 
mit a discussion of the cost of Negro churches, 
the aimlessness of their administration and the 
wisdom of buying abandoned white churches. We 
have merely tried to touch on the constructive 
aspects of the Negro Church presenting as it does, 
a challenging and sobering cross-section of the most 
vital phase of Negro life. 
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Chicago Claims Supremacy 


By Dewey R. Jones 


ATURDAY afternoon (any Saturday afternoon will do) 
b) I walked into the beautiful corridor of the Binga State 
Bank. Nothing unusual about this, is there? Any of you 
may walk into a beautiful bank—some of which you know 
are owned and operated by Negroes. Many of you have 
stood (as 1 stood) on the sideline waiting to interview 
the president of this flourishing institution, while the lofty ar- 
chitecturally perfect ceiling gave back the echoes that rang from 
hurrying feet over marble floors. Surely you have witnessed 
scenes like this, and have marvelled as | marvelled when I first 
saw it, and even yet gasp at its significance. 

But there is something unusual about all this—and that some 
thing is Mr. Jesse Binga himself. I didn’t get that interview 
with Mr. Binga because he was too busy. He is always too 
busy. Sometimes one wonders when he finds time to rest and 
contemplate the great institution which he has founded, and into 
which he has poured his boundless energy and acumen to develop 
something by which his own race is ready to sweat And that 
is saying much. 

Jesse Binga Tall, slightly stooped and approaching gray. Deep, pene 
(Drawing by Frank Holbrook) trating eyes that smile even when words are harshest. Not wor 
ried about the Race problem—solving an individual problem 
Building something upon which future generations may stand—a firm knowledge of what he is 
doing and a determination to keep it up. That’s Jesse Binga. 
“Lots of people criticize me- They don’t like my methods and they offer me suggestions. I 
always tell them: ‘Jesse Binga knows what he’s doing and he’s doing it like Jesse Binga wants 
it done.’” And that, in short, is Jesse Binga 


or DE PRIEST, the first Negro Alderman ever elected to the City government, the first 
Negro in Illinois elected County Commissioner, and the first Negro from a Northern State 


to be elected to the Congress of the United States. 

“What will I do when I get to Congress? Well, that’s a pretty hard question. You can say. 
though, that I will not go to Washington with the idea that I can revolutionize the world. | plan 
just to be myself.” 

Mr. De Priest is white-haired. He speaks rapidly, his words running over each other and be- 
coming unintelligible in spots. 

He is a very large man—about six feet four, I should say. 
Affected? No. His success at the polls, and his friendships 
with some of the biggest men in the state, he takes as a matter 
of course and as a just reward for his efforts. He knows he 
has worked hard, and deserved to be the representative of the 
second richest Congressional District in America, the First Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

Nor is he surprised that he won. He had to win in order 
to know that the people of Chicago had not allowed the persecu- 
tions of his political enemies to discredit him with them. And, 

a very significant item: he says that he will go to Congress to 

represent those who elected him. At least the First Congressional 

District of Illinois will be represented in the next Congress. 

Will he be seated? One guess is as good as another. My guess 

is that Oscar De Priest will be seated—first because he has 

violated no laws by which Congress can refuse him; second, be- 

cause he was duly elected and has a certificate from the Governor 

of Illinois to that effect; third, because there are precedents in 

which men under indictment have been seated—and, fourth, be- 

cause he is a Republican, and the next Congress will be over- Oscar De Priest 
whelmingly Republican. (Drawing by Frank Holbrook) 
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=~ ys BAPTIST CHURCH has been called the largest 


x Negro Church in America—in the world, for that matter. 








Some dispute it, but the reputation persists. Olivet Church may 






have 10,000 members, and again, it may not. Anyhow, its pastor, 






the Rev. Lacy Kirk Williams, winner of the current Harmon 





award for greatest work during the year 1928 in religious fields, 






and for contributing through his efforts more toward race rela- 


tions than any other person of his profession, is an influential 





personage in Chicago. Not only does he head the largest church, 





but he heads the largest religious group in the world, so I have 





been informed, in the National Baptist Convention, membership 





3,000,000. Quite naturally, he must be considered where ques- 






tions affecting his people are discussed, 





I walked into the Sinai Temple (where Julius Rosenwald wor- 





ships) one Sunday afternoon last winter, and heard Rev. Wil- 





liams talk. I had heard him preach in his own church, but I 





was curious to hear him on a program of good will with Rabbi 





Louis Mann and Miss Mary McDowell. I wanted to compare 






Rev. L. K. Williams 
(Drawing by Frank Holbrook) ®°t&s- 
millions of good Christian Negroes are willing to follow Rev 


I didn’t wonder, when I left, why those thousands and 









Williams. Not only does Chicago know the Rev. Williams—so do the rest of you! 






H* E you ever heard of the Victory Life Insurance Company, or the Douglas National Bank 
(the first Negro National Bank in America) or the Overton Hygienic Manufacturing Com- 
If you have heard of these, you have heard of Anthony Overton, 





pany, or the Chicago Bee? 
holder of the Spingarn Medal and the Harmon Award in Business. That is a record for you, 


isn’t it? And think, Chicago is the home of them all. 






Unlike other business men of my acquaintance, Mr. Overton is never too busy to be inter- 
viewed. “I have come to realize,” he told me, “that it is a necessary part of my business to be 
available to those who say they want to see me.” Short, shoulders rounded from years and years 
of studying formulas and plans, Mr. Overton is the most informal person one can ever meet. 
I wondered, as I talked with him, whether he was naturally as pleasant as he appeared to me, 
or if he wore that fixed smile from habit. I couldn't convince myself of the latter, and as conse- 









quence, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 








Anthony Overton is a remarkable character. He naturally 









would be. Certainly any single individual who could start, as 
he did, from a formula for making a certain kind of face powder— 


and live to see four distinct enterprises develop from it to the 







point where they have become self-sustaining, is an experience 





worthy of giving birth and life to the broadest smile. 





And the most interesting part of the interview was Mr. Over- 





ton’s explanation of how the other businesses came into being. 
A: first, he had his Hygienic plant, turning out cosmetics and 






hair preparations. Then, because he saw the great need for a 





banking institution which would take care of certain develop- 





ments, he founded his National Bank. From the bank came 





the idea of an insurance that would aid in a wider community 





program. Presto! Victory Life, which has already been rated as 





one of the strongest in America. Now, to save money on adver- 





tising and at the same time dovetail with the program of racial 









enterprises —The Chicago Bee is the answer. 





Anthony Overton, quiet, unassuming, pleasant and successful. 
A man who sits in his little office and “guesses” that his job has 
been so well done that it will go on in his absence. Anthony 







Qverton alone is enough to make Chicago proud of herself—if dathons Qeenen 





there were not others. And there are others. (Drawing by Frank Holbrook) 
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.. is, for instance, Robert 5. Abbott. Just imagine your 
self in the hub of Negro activity in Chicago—you are 
standing in the heart of the great, teeming Negro metropolis. 
rurn to the west and walk a few blocks, to the south, to the 
north or east, and you will encompass the territory in which the 
Negro lives and thrives. In other words, you are standing in 
the home office of The Chicago Defender, and The Chicago De- 
fender IS Robert Sengstacke Abbott. If you know one, you 
know the other. 

Step into the Defender office at any time between nine o'clock 
in the morning and six in the evening, and you will more than 
likely run into Mr. Abbott. Is he a busy man? Yes, with the 
weight of the world upon his shoulders—why shouldn’t he be 
busy? With a plant representing the largest investment of any 
Negro enterprise in Chicago—with hundreds of persons, white and 
black, depending upon him for sustenance, why shouldn’t he 
be busy? Yes, he is busy, but never too busy to stop and talk 
with the lowliest caller. 

Mr. Abbott is a preacher who practices what he preaches 
Sometimes I am led to think that he is obsessed with the Race 
question. He lives it, breathes it, talks it. and I doubt not, 
dreams it. He is at the same time belligerent and hopeful. “We 


Robert S. Abbott 
In spite of life's obstacles and 


(Drawing by Frank Holbrook) demand” is his favorite phrase 
the handicaps which he, himself has encountered, he believe; in 


the ultimate adjustment when his people will come into their own. 


HEN vou hear a person speak of Judge George you may set your mind at rest concerning 

the title, for that person is referring to Judge Albert Bailey George, a bona fide member 

of the Municipal Court of Chicago. His title, unlike most of those you hear throughout the 
country, is not a title of respect or of dubious honor, but one which the people of Chicago be 


stowed upon him to the tune of more than a half-million votes in 1924. 


When the name of Attorney George was placed upon the Republican ticket as a candidate 


for judge four years ago, the idea that a Negro might sit upon a court bench and dispense justice 
of our 


io Chicago citizens of all hues was novel and found much difficulty in lodging in most « 


consciences. It had not been so many years before that two other men had been placed upon 
the ballot for judgeships and, in the parlance of the vanquished, were counted out. We knew 


that Mr. George would meet a like fate. Hadn't it been tried before in Chicago and hadn't it 


been found impossible of accomplishment in other sections of this country? 
But Mr. George wasn't counted out. He not only was elected, but was a couple of hundred 


thousand votes ahead of his nearest white opponent. And Chicago, when the dust of the election 


had settled, was not even surprised. Judge George had proved that it could be done, 
“I know he'll be assigned to one of the courts in the Negro 

district and kept there.” wiseacres began to prophesy. Again, they 

were wrong. Judge George was first assigned to the Civil Branch 

of the Municipal court where most of his “customers” were 

white. From that court in the City Hall, he went to other courts, 

receiving a new appointment every six months along with the 

other judges. ‘Today, with more than a year of his term still 

to run, Judge George sits in the newest branch of the court— 

the Traffic Court—where traffic violators of all colors say “Good 


Morning Judge,” and look as if they mean it 


To see Judge George on the bench, weighing the evidence pre- 
sented to him, and making his decisions with a finality that be- 
speaks a knowledge of what he is doing, is always an inspiring 
sight. His courtroom is always packed—people seem to like to 
see him at work. Race friction there is none. White lawyers and 
black iawyers rub shoulders and plead their cases always with 
decorum. Judge George to them is not a Negro but a repre- 
sentative of the authority man, through his laws, bestows upon As Dae 
certain other of his fellowmen. (Drawing by Frank Holbrook) 
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HICAGO may not be a paradise but many of 
the charges against it are overdrawn. So 
many of the charges against Negroes are unfair 
and untrue and based on wild conjectures rather 
than on facts, 

In undertaking to give some idea of the crim- 
inality among Negroes we think it not unfair to 
use some statistics taken from various penal in- 
stitutions of Chicago which would indicate to a 
certain extent, at least, the amount of criminality 
among Negroes as compared to that among the 


other people. 

On December 26, 1928, I find that in the jail 
in the City of Chicago there were 1,285  in- 
mates, of which 372 were Negroes. This does not 
mean that every man in jail has committed a 
crime but that he is merely charged with a crime; 
is many in the jail are awaiting trial on various 
charges, 

The Superintendent of the House of Correction, 
better known as the Bridewell, sent the following 
letter in reply to our request: 

“Referring to your inquiry of recent date re- 
garding the number of inmates, please be advised 
that the following is the result of our report: 
prisoners received from January Ist to December 
28th inclusive—white, 11,422: colored, 4.746.” 

rhe report from the House of Correction does 
not mean that that number is incarcerated there at 
the time the letter was written. The House of Cor- 
rection is an institution where those who commit 
misdemeanors are imprisoned. All the petty of- 
fenses from disorderly conduct where the offender 
is unable to pay his fine up to other offenses just 
falling below the grades of felony are incarcerated 
here unless they are put in the jail. 

The population of the City of Chicago is ap- 
proximately three million. The Negro population 
is estimated to be 200,000. 

The above figures from the penal institutions, 
when one considers the population of the white and 
colored races in Chicago, show that criminality 
among Negroes is greater than among the rest of 
the people but we do not think that cold statistics 
are always conclusive. We are reminded of the 
old story so often quoted by those who would 
belittle statistics, of a report that fifty per cent of 
the Negroes in a town had been arrested and con- 
victed in a certain month. Some one asked how 
many Negroes were in the town and the answer 
was two. Yet, we can not blink the fact that Neg- 
roes in Chicago play too large a part in the crime 
thereof, 

The reasons and causes for conditions as shown 
by the figures above given are many, a few of the 
most salient of which we shall point out. 

The underlying cause, as possibly every one 
knows, is economic. One need not expatiate on 
the fact that the Negro is so circumscribed eco- 
nomically and industrially that he has great dif- 
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The Responsibility for Crime 


By Epwarp E. WILson 











ficulty in obtaining a decent living and most of 
the things that go to make life worth living. | 
do not mean by this that poor people are neces- 
sarily criminal, but | need not argue that when 
poorness is pushed to the brink of utmost poverty 
then it becomes demoralizing; and that is the con- 
dition of a large number of the Negroes in Chicago. 

Another reason for the conditions are that there 
are a great many newcomers here who came from 
surroundings that were most demoralizing and 
who have been unable to adjust themselves to con- 
ditions in a large city; just as many newcomers 
among the whites have been unable to adjust them- 
selves, and as much of the population of the city 
has been unable to adjust itself to conditions 
since the war. Many of these newcomers make 
most excellent citizens and diligently seek work, 
try to improve their condition and have a passion 
for educating their children. The vast majority of 
those who come are honest and mean well but eco- 
nomic pressure often drives them from a fair de- 
gree of comfort to beggary and it is but a step 
from beggary to crime. Then, there are other new- 
eemers who think that the North is a country flow- 
ing with milk and honey, the place where money 
comes without effort; an asylum of repose. These 
soon drift into fakery, confidence games, pocket 
picking, petty thieving and by degree become dan- 
gerous criminals. 

There is also an element who believe that free- 
dom means that nobody has any rights except them- 
selves. Having been repressed and oppressed on 
their native plantations they fee] that it is neces- 
sary to go into excesses in Chicago in order to show 
that they have really acquired freedom. 

Another class that furnishes criminals are half 
educated floaters who are also looking for ease and 
comfort but sedulously shun anything akin to la- 
bor. These try to live by their wits when they 
possess none. They furnish the fake real estate 
man and the confidence man who ultimately ends 
either in the House of Correction or, the peniten- 
tiary. 

Then, there is a man who calls himself a 
who thinks that the prime end of existence is to 
lay a wager. He has drifted from city to city and 
having heard of the freedom of Chicago and also 
the ease with which one escapes from punishment 
for crime he has come here and sought to make a 
living by various means of gambling. As fortune 
often with her usual fickleness turns against these 
they resort to crime or women to keep themselves 
well dressed and maintain their reputation as 


5] 


“sport.” 


“sports.” 

The Negro has suffered so much injustice that 
most of them have come to believe that all pun- 
ishment, like all criticism, is unjust. Hence, sym- 
pathy for criminals of the race is always present 
among them. It is difficult to convict a Negro 
with Negro witnesses unless the offense is per- 
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sonal to the witness. A short time ago a well 
known Negro cabaret habitue was slain cold-blood- 
edly. Investigation showed in the first instance 
but little doubt of the guilt of the assailant. When 
the case came to trial the slayer was acquitted. 
He had proved a good case of self-defense, largely 
the result of perjury. The witnesses who knew 
the facts said, “The other fellow is dead, what 
good would it do to turn the accused over to the 
white folks to be sent to the electric chair or to 
the penitentiary.” 

If one were writing an article on the compara- 
tive attitude of races or nationalities to crime one 
might say that this silence about crime is by no 
means confined to Negroes. Certain other races 
die with sealed lips rather than reveal criminals 
but this not so much because of sympathy with 
their race as due to a code under which relatives 
and friends and not the law are expected to in- 
flict punishment. 

Another reason that makes the Negro more crim- 
inal than he otherwise would be is the fact that 
when he commits a crime against another Negro 
there is very little effort made to punish him. 
The whites who have the machinery of the law 
do not seem to care what crimes Negroes commit 
against each other or whether such offenders are 
punished. They are likely to take the attitude that 
“this is a matter among niggers and why bother.” 
The result of this attitude is that evilly disposed 
Negroes think they have a right to prey on their 
more law-abiding and prosperous fellows with 
impunity. 


I might here advert to the fact that Negroes 
resent colored officials prosecuting them. An ob- 
server in the court of Judge George, the colored 
Municipal Judge of Chicago, while the Judge was 
sitting in the Black Belt at the Pekin Court, told 
me that colored people bitterly resented his met- 
ing out punishment to them, even when his sen- 
tences were fair and his judgments just. A _poli- 
tician remarked that a colored man should be 
easy on his own and threatened reprisals at the 
next election. All those who know Judge George 
know that he is fair and fearless as a man and as 
a Judge is a credit not only to the race to which he 
belongs but to the judiciary of Chicago. No more 
able man has ever sat on the Municipal bench. 
Yet, he has been subjected to reproaches because he 
dealt out even handed justice to black malefactors 
coming before him, and especially to policy play- 
ers and crap shooters. 


The writer in his duties as a prosecutor has not 
had very many of his race to deal with. His 
department has aided in keeping in prison scores, 
nay hundreds of white men, yet there has been 
no criticism from them or their lawyers; but in 
a few instances in which he has had to deal with 
Negroes there has been bitter complaint in each 
and every case. A prominent colored preacher not 
long ago bitterly assailed the conduct of a case 
long since past in which an offender was prose- 
cuted on a charge of personal corruption and of 
corrupting the community in which he lived. 
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Colored policemen are looked upon by their own 
people as oppressors when, in the line of their 
duty, it becomes necessary to arrest and jail an 


offender. 

It has been often noted that whenever a district 
becomes a residence for colored people that im- 
mediately it becomes a haunt of those people wh» 
seek gay life. I do not mean that all of this soit 
of thing is in Negro districts but I do mean that a 
larger proportion of it comes there than goes else- 


where and these gay life people who infest doubt- 
ful cabaret, houses of prostitution, palaces of per- 
version, have a most demoralizing effect upon 
the inhabitants of such communities. 

It is almost impossible for colored people to 
make homes any where without this class of peo- 
ple coming in and rendering their districts unfit 
to live in and in the more thickly populated Negro 
districts the politicians have either encouraged this 
or have winked at it. 

In too many instances efforts to be fair to the 
Negro are overdone and hardened criminals, slick 
confidence men or grafting politicians escape 
merely because their lawyers plead that they be- 
long to an unfortunate race and should not be 
held to strict accountability for their crimes. This 
is one instance where some shrewd Negroes are 
willing to have themselves accounted inferior or 
backward and to claim that their lack of oppor- 
tunity should lessen their responsibility; though 
at all other times they do some tall strutting and 
some mighty boasting about their superiority. 

Of the protected offenses against the law in 
Chicago three stand out prominently: 

The first is the beer flat where gather those who 
are law-breakers or potential law-breakers, where 
crimes are planned and prostitution indulged in. 
Out of this has grown what is known as a circulat- 
ing beer flat. Of course the apartment itself does 
not circulate but the people therein do. That is. 
the occupants of the flat give a party one night 
at which gambling is carried on largely for the 
benefit of the flat; pimps and lewd women fore 
gather there, and liquor of a murderous brand is 
sold. The next night the host or hostesses of the 
night before together with all their roomers, repair 
to the flat of one of their guests where the per- 
formances of the night before are repeated. There 
may be eight or ten flats in this chain of enter- 
tainment. Each one of them is an incubator of 
crime and not seldom a retreat for nameless vices. 
The police and politicians reap rich harvest of 
graft from these places. 

Next, houses of prostitution set up right in the 
neighborhood where respectable Negroes are living 
are most carefully nurtured by certain of the au- 
thorities. Relief at times can be had only under 
the Abatement act which closes a house for a year 
when it proves to be a house of ill fame, but those 
who collect the evidence for such proceedings are 
not usually the constituted authorities. 

The most insidious evil among Negroes is policy. 
a sort of gambling lottery where the player has 
scarcely one chance in ten thousand te win. If 
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certain numbers come out at the turn of a wheel 


Players may 


those holding these numbers win. 
Hence, 


venture anything from a penny upwards. 
not only men but women and children play at this 
elusive game. Such a hold has this form of gam- 
bling taken on the people of the Black Belt that 
women have spent on it the money given them by 
their husbands for food, rent and insurance pre- 
miums. To certain politicians and a few em- 
ployes this form of lawlessness has proved very 
profitable. It has been organized on a grand 
scale. Runners have been trained to canvas every 
block and no house, however respectable, is 
missed. These runners ring the bell and ask the 
occupants if they want to play. A threat to these 
to call the police only provokes a laugh of de- 
rision. 


From the above one may see that there is no 
greater cause for crime among Negroes than the 
contempt for law engendered by the conduct of 
certain police protecting and paltering with viola- 
tions of the law. I have seen a flivver squad come 
to a corner where a gambling house was located 
and stand until the owner thereof came out and 
dropped a roll of bills in the car. Decent citizens 
had a most difficult time in removing this gambling 
den. 

I do not think that the Negro as a rule is un- 
fairly treated in the Criminal Court in Chicago. 
Occasionally prejudice may creep into a jury and 
rarely a judge may let race feeling dominate him 
but in the main, fairness prevails and as I have 
said, quite a few Negroes who should be in the 
penitentiary escape condign punishment. 


While most crimes of which I have been speak- 
ing are committed by people of all races, still be- 
cause of the close relations with each other, both 
in living and working of most Negroes they are 
more unfavorably affected by beer flats, disorderly 
houses, policy and prostitution than the rank and 
file of the whites. These evil places are often 
found in the best neighborhoods from which Ne- 
groes may not flee because of their ownership of 
property or because of the limited area in which 
they are allowed to live. 


What can be done to improve crime conditions 
among Negroes? 


The Negroes themselves who stand for better 
things, who own homes and who are seeking to 
rear their children in an atmosphere of decency 
should make themselves felt more in public affairs 
and not leave such affairs to those whose main ob- 
ject is to gain power in order to promote vice. 


I am aware of the fact that among the whites 
public spirit not seldom lags in Chicago but every 
now and then, as in the last election, there is a 
vigorous uprising and the powers of evil are put 
to flight. I have yet, though, to know of any sort 
of uprising among the Negroes against some of the 
evil conditions that exist among them. I might 
make an exception to this by saying that we have 
some ministers of the gospel who have frequently 
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thundered from their pulpits against certain con- 
ditions and some newspapers that have condemned 
them, but mere oratory or editorials without or- 
ganized action is of little effect. 


As many of our leading men have frequently 
asked, the dominant people who carry on industry 
should give the Negro a better chance to live. This 
of course is merely repeating what has been repeat- 
ed a number of times in all our papers and in all 
our magazines. Some progress has been made along 
this line and I think as progress goes forward there 
will be less complaint about criminality among 


Negroes. 
~ 


Our friends no doubt will De encouraged to help 
us when they know that among\our many students 
one rarely hears of violations of law such as 
one reads of every day amongrwhite students. 

In Chicago we have maay excellent friends 
among the whites who wish the vdy best for col- 
ored people. The attitude of the newspapers, even 
the most truculent of them, has ifiproved and there 
are several newspapers whose attitude is distinctly 
friendly. They can do and have done a great deal 
to help colored people economically. as 


I conclude by repeating that those powers 
among Negroes that stand for advancement of the 
people such as the churches and social service 
institutions, the newspapers, and those individuals 
who desire the best for their own race should unite 
and fight vigorously against the domination of 
the political vice-handler, who is perhaps as re-t 
sponsible for criminality in Chicago as any other 


one agency. 





APRIL 


In the April Issue of 


OPPORTUNITY 


a special article 


The Negro in Hollywood 


By Fioyp CovincTon 


You will want to read this 
brilliant review of the 
Negro in the motion pic- 


ture industry. 
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A Co-operative Adventure in the Field of Race Relations 


The Chicago Urban League 


By A. 


é6é CO-OPERATIVE adventure in the field of 


race relations” js the term employed to 
describe the Chicago Urban League by Miss Amelia 
Sears, vice president of its board of directors and 
assistant superintendent of the United Charities of 
Chicago. The adventure has brought about a 
notable measure of success and has made the 
League an _ indi- 


FOSTER 


bounded by South Parkway, Cottage Grove, 63rd 
and 67th, and the two outlying districts, Morgan 
Park and Lillydale. Negroes are not confined to 
these areas, however, and may be found living in 
practically every section of the metropolitan are 
These facts alone indicate an enormous problem 
of adjustment and assimilation which is at on 
the responsibi 





spensible factor , 

in the life of * 
both the Negro 

and white com- 

munity of the 

city. In an edi- 

torial which ap- 

peared in the 

Chicago Evening 

Post, November 

24, 1926, it was 

stated that “if 

there was no 

such agency as 

che Urban 

weague, we would 

have to organize 

one” and _ the 

Chicago Daily 

News at the same 

time expressed 

the opinion that 

“in view of the steady inflow of Negroes from 
southern rural districts with no knowledge of city 
modes of living, the elementary tasks to which the 
League has applied itself can not, with safety, be 
abandoned or neglected.” The Chicago Defender 
also recognizes that the League is indispensable to 
the citizens of Chicago and writes editorially in 
1927, “if ever there was an organization neces- 
sary to our city life today, it is the Urban League 
which undertakes to provide jobs for the hundreds 
of our people who are flocking into cities from 
rural districts every week. There is an unlimited 
field for endeavor suited to that function delegated 
to the Urban League which is doing notable work 
in Chicago.” 

There are at present eight relatively well defined 
districts in which Negroes live in large numbers. 
The largest is the mid-south side embracing the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th wards. The second largest dis- 
trict is on the west side lying mainly in the 14th 
ward and bounded by Maypole, Ashland, Austin 
and California Avenues. The Lower North side, 
which has seen a remarkable growth during the 
past four or five years probably ranks third. Then 
follow Englewood bounded by Wentworth, South 
Parkway, 5lst and 63rd Streets, the near west side 
or Hull House district bounded by 16th, Harri- 
son, Ogden and the Chicago river, Woodlawn 


The Staff of the Chicago Urban League 


ity and the o; 
portunity of the 
Chicago l rban 
League. 

Although — the 
Chicago Urban 
League was nol 
formally  organ- 
ized until 1916 
the movement 
actually — began 
in 1915, when 
five white and 
colored citizens 
met at the City 
Club of Chicas: 
and discussed the 
need for sut h an 
organization — in 
Chicago Dail 
League has just 
completed its 
twelfth year of active work. Eleven years ago all 
effort was the result of the initiative of representa- 
tives of the League. Today. instead of the 
League calling upon others, others are calling 
upon the League. Business men. industrial houses, 
representatives of social agencies and civic activ- 
ities and heads of public departments have come 
to realize the service which the League can ren- 
der them. All classes of colored people look upon 
the League as a place where wise and honest ad- 
vice and counsel may be secured for them. Here 
come the student and professional man. Here comes 
the newly arrived citizen, perhaps from some re- 
mote rural section to experience for the first time 
new hardships amid a complex urban surrounding. 
And so, today, the Chicago Urban League serves as 
a clearing house for social work among the colored 
population. It is regarded as authority on practi- 
cally every question or problem involving the 
Negro population. 

The improvement of relationships between the 
races is the primary purpose of the League, In 
our efforts to secure equality of opportunity we 
recognize the fact that “inter-racial cooperation on 
the basis of equal citizenship” is fundamental. 
Prejudices and misunderstandings disappear when 
citizens of different races work together for the 
common good of the entire community. Very defi- 
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nite ideals underly all of the activities of the 
League. Speaking of the organization in 1925, 
Horace Bridges said, “we regard it as an opportun- 
ity to apply in their integrity the principles of 
Americanism, and thereby to Americanize our- 
selves, as well as those whom we endeavor to 
serve. By this we mean that the work of the 
League aims at realizing the principle of equality 
of opportunity, which we take to be the true mean- 
ing of equality in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Constitution and laws. The two work- 
ing principles by which we endeavor to give ef- 
fect to the ideal of equality of opportunity are: 
inter-racial co-operation on the basis of equal 
citizenship and encouragement of self-help among 
our Negro fellow citizens. The first we have found 
by experience to be the best way of dissipating pre- 
judice and misunderstanding. The common ideas 
of superiority and inferiority and particularly as 
to what colored people can and cannot do. van- 
ish, under the influence of joint effort in social 
service, like mists before the sun. Our second 
pring iple, of encouraging self help among Negroes. 
is our way of recognizing the special disadvan- 
tages and lack of opportunities by w hich the pro- 
gress of the colored people has hitherto been han- 
dicapped.” And so, during the entire twelve years 
that the League has functioned in Chicago, the 
greater emphasis has been placed on improved 
race relations, 

The leadership of the League is composed of 
representatives of both races. On its board of di- 
rectors are men and women whose keen interest 
in matters pertaining to race relations and their 
sound judgment in arriving at conclusions regard- 
ing these problems have made the Chicago Urban 
League the one outstanding agency in the field of 
race relations, Three distinguished men have 
served as president of the board of directors and 
one distinguished woman as acting president. Dr. 
Robert S. Park of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago was the first president 
and last year was largely responsible for the ar- 
rangement between the Local Community Research 
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Committee of the University and the Chicago Ur- 
ban League for a joint study of the Negro of Chi- 
cago. To Dr. Park and his associates must be 
given credit for the nursing of the League during 
its earlier struggles for recognition, Dr. Horace 
J. Bridges, leader of the Chicago Ethical Society 
became president upon the retirement of Dr. Park 
and under his administration the League’s activities 
continued to grow and develop, After serving for 
five years, Mr. Bridges resigned but remained ac- 
tively a member of the board. Miss Amelia Sears, 
assistant superintendent of the United Charities 
served as acting president until the election of El- 
bridge Bancroft Pierce the present incumbent. 
Mr. Pierce is the nephew of the late Honorable 
Edgar A. Bancroft who was ambassador to Japan. 
Mr. Bancroft was chairman of the Commission on 
Race Relations appointed by ex-Governor Frank 
O. Lowden and Mr. Pierce worked with the commis- 
sion. Mr. Bancroft was traditionally interested 
in every movement which served the interests of 
the Negro population and Mr. Pierce shares that 
tradition. Under his guidance, the Chicago Ur- 
ban League has shown remarkable progress. 

At the Urban League Annual Dinner last No- 
vember, a member of the board of directors who 
was present in 1915 when the first plans for the 
organization of an Urban League in Chicago were 
presented by T. Arnold Hill, was heard to remark: 
“the five of us who gathered around a table in 
this City Club in 1915 to discuss the problems 
which were being created by the great influx of 
Negroes, hardly realized that twelve years later we 
would be permitted to sit at this banquet table 
around which are gathered the leading white and 
colored citizens—interested in the one big problem 
which we all must face, the problem of loving our 
neighbor as ourself and in reminiscense review 
the actual accomplishments of over a decade. 
Truly, what was regarded at the beginning as an 
‘experiment in inter-racial cooperation’ has become 
a reality and our ‘adventure in the field of race re- 
lations’ has proved to be both delightful and pro- 
ductive of real and tangible results.” 
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CORNELIUS JOHNSON—designer of cover—is a student 
at Chicago Art Institute. 

CLARA CAHILL PARK—creator of the frontispiece—is 
making notable contributions in the portrayal of Negro 
types. She is the wife of Professor Robert E. Park, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER—winner of the Van Vechten 
award for 1928—is the Director of Research of the 
Chicago Urban League. 

MARY McDOWELL—former Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare of Chicago—is interna- 
tinoally known as a friend of humanity. 

EDWARD E. WILSON is a graduate of Williams, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and Howard Law School. He has been for 
fifteen years Assistant State’s Attorney for Cook County 
and is in charge of the Department of Appeal. 

CLAUDE A. BARNETT is the Director of the Associated 
Negro Press and Chairman of the Committee on Industry 
of the Chicago Urban League. 

DR. H. L. HARRIS made a special study of the Negroes’ 
Health for the McCormick Foundation of Chicago. He 
is now in Richmond, Va. 

REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY is the pastor of the Mich- 
igan o'r Congregational Church. 

DEWEY JONES is a columnist and me ailiead of the 
stashed “Mtaff of the Chicago Dejender. 

BAREFIELD GORDON—both poet and short story writer 
—makes his first appearance in Opportunity. 

MARIE BROWN FRAZIER and DONALD JEFFREY 
HAYES are Chicago poets who have appeared in Op- 
POE.TUNITY. 

RALPH J. BUNCHE is a Professor of Political Science 
at Howard University. 

A. L. FOSTER is the executive secretary of the Chicago 
Urban League. 

FRANCIS HOLBROOK is an artist in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOVELS OR HOMES? 

(Continued from Page 77) 
and slum houses before 1933.” The Housing 
Commission should have a program for strengthen- 
ing the power of the Sanitary Bureau of the Health 
Department that it might retire houses that have 
been condemned, many of them years ago; increase 
the number of sanitary inspectors, have an inves- 
tigation made of houses condemned that are still 
standing. The Plan Commission, the Zoning Com- 
mission and the Housing Commission, together, 
could do much to make the future Chicago a well- 
ordered, beautiful and wholesome home for all its 
citizens. 


A HIGH MORTALITY RATE—WHY? 
(Continued from Page 81) 
*Population of 2nd and 3rd ‘wards of Chicago, 1926— 
120, 187. Rex. 


+1078 of the 3651 deaths in Chicago among Negroes 
for 1926 were certified by the Coroner’s office. The 
Health of the Negro in Chicago, 1927. (A Public Health 
Study by H. L. Harris, Jr., under the supervision of the 
Chicago Health Department, Herman N. Bundesen, Com- 
m'ssioner of Health. 


t*Negro Mortality Rates in Chicago. 
*. The Social Service Review—March ,1927. 
> University of Chicago Press. 








CINCINNATI COLORED CITIZENS 
By 
W. P. Dasney 
The book that causes such comment. 
The book in largest libraries. Second 


and last edition nearly exhausted. 
Send now or you may be too late. 


Post paid, $3.25 


Dabney Publishing Company 
412 McAllister Street, 


Cincir.nati, Ohio 

















HAMPTON INSTITUTE’S 


Third Annual European Tour 


TO ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


will start from New York on 
JUNE 8, 1929 
Traveling on French Line steamers, with a week 
in London, two weeks in Paris, and ample time in 
capital cities on the Continent, the Hampton Tour 
offers foreign travel under most favorable auspices. 
A travel-study course with college credit for stu- 
dents, teachers and others is optional as a part of 
the trip. 
For further information address: 
A. O. PORTER, 
Extension Department, 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 





Where are you going to send your children to 
school next fall? 
THE LAURINBURG N. & I. INSTITUTE 
LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to worthy and am- 
bitious young men and women to enter the 23rd of 
September and learn a trade while getting an edu- 
cation. A faculty of twenty-six is employed, and it 
represents some of the best schools of the country. 
Last term the enrollment was 700. The school is 
located just a quarter of a mile from the depot and 
sets on a hill, on the edge of town. away from the 
noise and turmoil of the city and is an ideal location 
for study and recreation. Write now for catalogue 
and further information. 
E. M. McDUFFIE, Principal 
HAMILTON H. JOHNSON, Treasurer 
Phone No. 67 











WRITE US TODAY! 
STUDENTS AT SCHOOL MAY EARN 
EXTRA MONEY BY SELLING 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
Journal of Negro Life 
| Write today for our “Terms to Agents”, 
| Business Manager, OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Ave., New York City 














